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NOVEMBER  5,  1917 


THIS  report  has  been  published  in  full  by 
the  B.  C.  Electric  Railway  Company 
in  order  that  the  public  may  be  fully 
informed1  upon  the  conditions  affecting  their 
transportation  and  light  and  power  system,  as 
reported  upon  by  Dr.  Adam  Shortt. 

*I  In  presenting  this  report  to  the  public,  the 
Company  makes  no  comments,  and  is  actuated 
solely  by  the  desire  to  place  all  the  facts  with 
regard  to  its  system  before  the  communities 
it  serves. 

*I  The  public  has  a  right  as  well  as  a  duty  to 
know  and  understand  its  public  utilities,  and 
we  are  taking  this  opportunity  of  placing  the 
whole  report  before  them  in  the  hope  that  it 
will  receive  the  consideration  it  deserves. 

B.  C.  Electric  Railway  Company, 

George  Kijdd,  General  Manager. 


The  Economic  Conditions 
and  Operations 

OF 

The  British  Columbia  Electric 
Railway  Company  W 
Subsidiary  Companies 

REPORT 

BY 

DR.  ADAM  SHORTT 

Commissioner 

THE  street  railway  employees  of  Vancouver  went  out  on  strike 
on  June  IS,  1917,  as  the  result  of  the  refusal  of  the  demand 
for  higher  wages,  which  the  Company  offered  to  meet  to  the  extent 
of  $100,000  a  year.  The  strike  lasted  seven  and  one-half  days 
in  Victoria  and  eight  and  one-half  days  in  Vancouver; 

^  Following  a  meeting  of  representative  citizens  called  with  the 
object  of  reinstating  the  car  service,  negotiations  were  opened 
by  the  City  Council  of  Vancouver  with  the  Company,  when  the 
Company  stated  that  it  was  impossible  for  it  to  pay  the  wages 
asked  by  the  employees  and  at  the  same  time  compete  with  the 
jitneys. 

^  It  was  decided  at  this  meeting  that  the  Company  would  pay 
the  wages  asked  for  by  the  men  and  reinstate  the  car  service, 
and  that  both  the  City  and  the  Company  would  agree  to  abide 
by  the  decision  of  a  Commissioner  to  be  appointed  by  the  Provin- 
cial Government  to  enquire  into  the  economic  and  operating 
conditions  of  the  B.  C.  Electric.  An  Order-in-council  was  sub- 
sequently passed  by  the  Provincial  Government  appointing  Dr. 
Adam  Shortt,  of  Ottawa,  sole  Commissioner,  who  held  sessions 
in  Vancouver  and  Victoria  from  July  16  to  August  SI,  1917, 
and  subsequently  reported  as  follows. 


Ottawa,  November  5,  1917. 


Hon.  H.  C.  Brewster, 

Prime  Minister  of  British  Columbia, 
Victoria,  B.  C. 

Dear  Sir, — In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  com- 
mission issued  by  order  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council  of 
British  Columbia,  of  date  July  11,  1917,  appointing  me  a  Com- 
missioner under  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Inquiries  Act  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  full  investigation  of  the  economic 
conditions  and  operations  of  the  British  Columbia  Electric 
Railway  Company  and  subsidiary  companies  and  of  reporting 
the  facts  found,  with  such  recommendations  as  might  be  sug- 
gested as  the  result  of  such  inquiry,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit 
the  accompanying  report,  with  the  detailed  returns  required  and 
the  evidence  and  arguments  submitted  and  a  summary  of  the 
proceedings  before  the  Commission. 

In  accordance  also  with  the  resolution  passed  by  the 
Vancouver  City  Council  of  the  10th  of  June,  1917,  and  concurred 
in  by  the  British  Columbia  Electric  Railway  Company,  requesting 
the  Lieutenant-Governor-in-Council  to  appoint  a  Commission  to 
thoroughly  investigate  the  question  of  transportation  in  the  City 
of  Vancouver  and  surrounding  districts  and  to  decide  definitely 
as  to  the  possibility  of  the  street  car  service  being  maintained 
in  competition  with  the  jitneys,  and  this  resolution  of  the  said 
Council  having  been  made  "on  the  understanding  that  the  British 
Columbia  Electric  Railway  Company  and  the  City  Council  will 
abide  by  the  decision  arrived  at  by  the  Commission,"  there  is 
given  in  the  findings  and  recommendations  at  the  close  of  the 
report  a  special  decision  on  this  subject. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Yours  sincerely, 

(Signed)  Adam  Shortt, 

Commissioner. 


I.  THE  B.  C.  ELECTRIC  SYSTEM 


EXTENT,  COMPOSITION  AND  FACTORS  IN  ITS  CREATION 

In  this  section,  Dr.  Shortt  deals  with  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Company, 
the  grouping  of  the  various  utility  properties,  and  the  conditions  which 
brought  them  into  being.  The  underlying  factors  in  community  growth  and 
their  dependence  upon  a  unified  system  of  transportation  are  also  detailed 
by  the  Commissioner.   (Page  10.) 


THE  British  Columbia  Electric 
Railway  Company  is  an  Eng- 
lish company,  formed  in  1897,  with 
its  head  office  in  London,  incorpor- 
ated under  English  company  law  and 
registered  at  Somerset  House.  The 
Company  does  business  in  British 
Columbia  under  a  very  broad  license 
from  the  Provincial  Government, 
dated  January  3,  1898.  The  power 
of  attorney  (Exhibit  40)  given  to 
the  General  Manager  in  British  Co- 
lumbia, Mr.  George  Kidd,  shows  that 
the  Canadian  management  is  fully 
authorized  to  deal  with  all  matters 
necessary  to  the  efficient  control  and 
administration  of  all  branches  of  the 
public  utilities  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Company  in  British  Columbia. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  British 
Columbia  Electric  Railway  Company 
acquired  by  purchase  certain  origi- 
nal street  car  and  gas  companies  in 
Vancouver  and  Victoria  operating 
under  provincial  charters,  the  Com- 
pany holds  these  properties  subject 
to  the  provincial  charters.  For  the 
further  convenience  of  having  the 
power  and  light  utilities  conform  to 
the  requirements  of  provincial  law, 
subsidiary  companies  whose  stock  is 
fully  owned  by  the  British  Columbia 
Electric  Railway  Company  were 
formed  to  operate  the  power  and 
light  plants  on  the  Mainland  and 
Vancouver  Island.  Thus  the  Van- 
couver Power  Company  and  the  V an- 
couver  Island  Power  Company  are 
subsidiary  companies  of  the  Electric 
Railway  Company.  The  British  Co- 
lumbia Electric  Railway  Company 
either  directly  or  through  subsidiary 
companies   owns   and   operates  the 


urban,  suburban  and  interurban  elec- 
tric railway  systems  on  the  mainland 
in  the  cities  of  Vancouver  and  New 
Westminster,  the  city  and  district  of 
North  Vancouver  and  the  municipali- 
ties of  Point  Grey,  South  Vancouver 
and  Burnaby,  as  also  the  line  run- 
ning through  various  rural  districts 
and  municipalities  between  New 
Westminster  and  Chilliwack.  On  the 
Island  of  Vancouver  it  owns  and 
operates  the  electric  railway  serving 
the  city  of  Victoria  and  the  adjoin- 
ing municipalities  of  Esquimalt  and 
Oak  Bay  and  the  interurban  line  from 
Victoria  through  the  Saanich  Penin- 
sula to  Deep  Water  Cove. 

Through  its  ownership  of  the 
stock  of  the  Vancouver  and  Victoria 
gas  companies  it  supplies  gas  to 
these  cities,  and  through  its  owner- 
ship of  the  Vancouver  Power  Com- 
pany and  the  Vancouver  Island 
Power  Company  it  supplies  the  ma- 
jority of  the  electric  light  and  power 
to  the  municipalities  and  districts  al- 
ready mentioned,  on  the  mainland 
and  the  island.  The  only  other  com- 
pany supplying  electrical  power  in  a 
commercial  way  is  the  Western  Can- 
ada Power  Company,  which,  however, 
does  not  operate  in  the  retail  field  of 
domestic  light  and  power. 

The  total  capital  investment  of  the 
British  Columbia  Electric  Railway 
Company  and  the  properties  in  which 
it  is  invested  are  shown  in  the  con- 
solidated balance  sheet  of  the  Com- 
pany (Exhibit  5)  as  of  date  the  30th 
June,  1916,  that  being  the  close  of 
the  last  fiscal  year  for  which  financial 
statements  are  available.  This  bal- 
ance sheet  shows  that  the  stock  of 
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the  Company  is  divided  into  three 
equal  portions  of  £1,440,000,  or 
$6,984,000.  The  first  portion  is  the 
5  per  cent,  cumulative  preference 
stock,  the  second  the  preferred  ordi- 
nary stock  and  the  third  the  deferred 
ordinary  stock,  the  total  stock 
amounting  to  $20,952,000.  The  capi- 
tal raised  through  bond  or  debenture 
issues  amounts  to  $22,353,469,  made 
up  as  follows : 
First  mortgage  41/o  de- 
bentures  ."....$  1,049,540 

Vancouver    Power  4% 

debentures    491,305 

Perpetual  consolidated 

4l/>  debenture  stock.  .  13,522,624 
Perpetual  guaranteed 

41/2  debenture  stock.  .  7,290,000 
The  original  capital  of  the  Com- 
pany is  thus  about  equally  divided 
between  share  capital  and  debenture 
stock,  corresponding  in  substance  to 
what  are  known  in  this  country  as 
shares  and  bonds. 

None  of  these  capital  issues  were 
made  at  a  discount.  On  the  contrary 
some  of  them  were  issued  at  a  pre- 
mium. Enquiry  by  cable  to  London 
elicited  the  information  that  the 
stocks  and  debentures  had  realized 
on  the  whole  a  premium  of  £246,213, 
or  nearly  one  and  a  quarter  million 
dollars.  In  addition  to  the  capital 
obtained  from  the  sale  of  shares  and 
debentures,  amounting  to  over  $44,- 
500,000,  during  the  more  prosperous 
years  of  the  Company  a  reserve  fund 
of  $3,062,988  was  accumulated  from 
the  earnings  of  the  Company.  There 
was  set  aside  also  for  the  renewals 
maintenance  fund  $5,154,428,  and  an 
accident  reserve  fund  of  $332,849 
was  also  accumulated.  As  represent- 
ing these  reserve  funds  the  Company 
has  on  hand  in  the  shape  of  cash  in 
hand,  short  loans  and  marketable 
securities  $3,739,669,  while  the  re- 
mainder, amounting  to  $4,810,596,  is 
invested  in  the  ordinary  assets  of  the 
Company.  Adding  these  to  the 
$44,500,000  received  on  the  sale  of 
the  original  capital  securities,  the 
Company  has  nearly  $50,000,000  of 


actual  capital  invested  in  the  enter- 
prises of  the  Company  apart  from 
its  more  or  less  liquid  reserves. 

When  we  turn  to  the  actual  invest- 
ments of  the  Company  we  find  from 
the  consolidated  balance  sheet  that 
the  property,  plant,  etc.,  of  the 
various  undertakings  are  set  down 
under  the  head  of  "Property,  Plant, 
etc.,"  at  the  sums  which  they  actually 
cost  the  Companv,  and  amount  alto- 
gether to  $47,232,277.  The  detailed 
schedule  of  this  property,  plant,  etc., 
gives  the  cost  of  the  chief  factors  in 
the  total  holdings  of  the  Company 
(see  Exhibit  5-A).  The  constituent 
elements  are  as  follows :  The  hydro- 
electric plants  at  Coquitlam-Bunt- 
zen,  Gold  Stream  and  Jordan  River 
cost  $11,774,173.  The  auxiliary 
steam  plants  at  Vancouver  and 
Brentwood  Bay  cost  $1,860,609.  The 
electric  sub-station  and  transmission 
lines  furnishing  current  for  local  dis- 
tribution, but  not  including  the  dis- 
tribution system  itself,  cost  $4,286,- 
161,  while  the  capital  cost  of  the 
distribution  system  for  light  and 
power  from  the  sub-stations  amounts 
to  $4,152,522.  The  chief  items  of 
the  electric  railway  system  are 
divided  as  between  the  street  railway 
and  the  interurban  systems.  Under 
"Street  Railways"  come  the  cost  of 
track  and  overhead  work,  $4,577,431, 
and  rolling  stock,  $2,864,802.  For 
the  interurban  systems  the  track  and 
overhead  work  cost  $4,715,197  and 
the  rolling  stock  $2,059,704.  Private 
right  of  way  for  the  interurban  sys- 
tem cost  $842,953.  Other  items  which 
are  partly  chargeable  to  the  hydro- 
electric system  and  partly  to  the 
transportation  system  are  the  follow- 
ing: Machinery  and  tools  in  car 
shops,  etc.,  $63,145;  furniture  and 
fixtures,  fare  boxes  and  loose  plant, 
$634,838;  buildings,  including  car 
barns,  stores,  etc.,  $1,129,899 ;  head 
office  and  terminal  buildings  and 
sites,  $1,165,143;  wharves,  bridges 
and  towers,  $390,117.  There  are  also 
gas  plants  in  Vancouver  and  Victoria 
amounting  to  $2,610,601.  The  above 
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properties,  whatever  may  be  said  as 
to  their  present  value  as  compared 
with  their  original  cost,  are  un- 
doubtedly essential  factors  in  the 
supply  of  such  public  utilities  as 
transportation,  power,  light  and 
heat,  and  the  necessary  capital  ex- 
penditure involved  furnishes  a  proper 
basis  on  which  a  reasonable  return  of 
profit  may  be  calculated. 

CAPITAL   USED    FOR   PUBLIC  UTILITIES 
IS  SEGREGATED 

Certain  other  capital  expenditures, 
however,  are  included  in  the  total  of 
$47,232,277,  which,  whatever  may  be 
their  ultimate  value  to  the  Company, 
either  as  separate  investments  or  for 
subsequent  use  in  connection  with  its 
plant,  yet  under  present  conditions 
cannot  be  accepted  as  part  of  the 
capital  employed  in  the  service  of  the 
public  and  therefore  as  a  basis  for 
reasonable  profits.  Among  these 
items  are  certain  undeveloped  water 
powers  at  the  Jones  and  Chilliwack 
lakes,  obtained  at  a  cost  of  $382,811 
and  which  had  been  secured  in  view 
of  possible  future  demands  for  hydro- 
electric power.  Obviously  until  these 
properties  are  developed  they  cannot 
be  made  the  basis  for  a  payment  of 
profits.  Of  a  similar  nature  are  the 
properties  at  Hastings  Townsite  and 
Eburne,  purchased  for  prospective 
gas  works  at  a  cost  of  $619,543 ;  the 
Vancouver  station  site,  costing 
$147,304;  the  lands  adjoining 
various  rights  of  way,  $211,003,  and 
other  lands  which  are  held  for  sale, 
obtained  at  a  cost  of  $620,744. 

The  Royal  City  Mills  property, 
purchased  for  freight  yards,  is  now 
partly  used  and  partly  leased  for 
shipbuilding  purposes.  The  cost  of 
the  whole  amounted  to  $631,026. 
Half  of  this  may  be  fairly  included  in 
the  capital  required  for  the  service 
of  the  public.  Finally,  there  is  an 
item  of  $1,488,538,  which  is  stated  as 
representing  expenditure  unallocated 
when  the  properties  of  the  previous 
companies  were  purchased  in  1897, 
and  which  was  probably  taken  to 


represent  the  natural  increment  in 
value  of  these  properties  since  their 
original  purchase,  when  Vancouver 
and  Victoria  were  much  smaller  cen- 
tres than  at  present  and  values  much 
lower.  Other  parts  of  the  property 
taken  over,  however,  are  doubtless 
worth  much  less  than  their  original 
cost.  At  the  present  time,  when 
values  are  so  uncertain,  and  in  de- 
fault of  more  detailed  information 
than  the  records  can  furnish,  it  will 
not  be  unfair  to  allow  the  increases 
and  decreases  in  value  to  offset  each 
other,  and  to  treat  this  sum  as  not 
to  be  included  in  the  property  of  the 
Company.  The  total  of  the  capital 
items,  therefore,  which  cannot  be 
accepted  as  a  fair  basis  for  the  esti- 
mate of  dividends,  will  amount  to 
.$3,785,460.  This  reduces  the  total 
of  the  item  for  property,  plant,  etc., 
from  $47,232,277  to  $43,446,816. 
This,  then,  may  be  taken  as  the 
actual  capital  investment  of  the  Com- 
pany in  its  various  public  utilities  of 
electric  power,  light  and  transporta- 
tion and  gas,  and  the  returns  from 
which  may  be  legitimately  expected 
to  furnish  a  reasonable  dividend  after 
meeting  the  fixed  charges  for  all  de- 
benture capital  and  paying  the 
legitimate  costs  of  operation.  As 
will  be  shown  below,  the  Company  has 
certain  obligations  to  meet  with 
reference  to  leased  lines,  extra  power 
obtained  from  the  Western  Canada 
Power  Company,  the  percentage  of 
gross  earnings  payable  to  the  City 
of  Vancouver,  all  of  which  will  have 
to  be  taken  into  account  in  arriving 
at  the  net  earnings  of  the  Company. 

As  already  indicated,  the  other  in- 
vestments of  the  Company,  whether 
in  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  other  cor- 
porations or  in  real  estate  for  sale 
or  for  prospective  expansion  of  the 
Company's  plant,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  legitimately  affecting  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  the  Company  with 
reference  to  the  services  rendered  to 
the  public,  the  rates  charged  for 
these,  and  the  earnings  which  they 
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supply  to  the  treasury  of  the 
Company. 

The  areas  served  by  the  Company 
group  themselves  naturally  into  two 
main  divisions:  (1)  that  centering 
in  the  City  of  Vancouver,  on  the 
mainland,  and  (2)  that  centering  in 
the  City  of  Victoria,  on  the  Island 
of  Vancouver.  The  mainland  area 
again,  while  all  supplied  with  light 
and  power  from  one  chief  plant,  the 
Coquitlam-Buntzen  system;,  and  while 
the  transportation  system  virtually 
centres  in  Vancouver,  yet  may  be  sub- 
divided as  regards  transportation 
and  the  distribution  of  power  and 
light  into  certain  distinguishable 
areas,  which  may  be  defined  as  (1) 
the  city  area  of  Vancouver  and  its 
immediate  suburbs  in  Point  Grey, 
South  Vancouver  and  Burnaby,  and 
which  may  be  named  the  Vancouver 
district;  (2)  the  interurban  system, 
including  the  three  interurban  lines 
to  New  Westminster,  one  of  which 
also  serves  Lulu  Island,  and  the  more 
extensive  line  through  the  eastern 
Fraser  Valley  from  New  Westminster 
to  Chilliwack;  and  (3)  the  city  and 
district  of  North  Vancouver,  which, 
while  separated  from  Vancouver  City 
by  Burrard  Inlet,  including  Van- 
couver Harbor,  is  nevertheless  closely 
connected  with  the  City  of  Vancouver 
as  regards  its  residential,  economic 
and  other  transportation  interests. 
On  the  Island  of  Vancouver  the  Vic- 
toria district  may  be  treated  as  a 
unit,  although  it  includes  in  addition 
to  the  city  area  of  Victoria  itself  the 
suburban  municipalities  of  Oak  Bay 
and  Esquimalt  and  the  adjoining 
rural  area  of  the  Saanieh  Peninsula. 

INTERCOUllSK    BETWEEN  MUNICIPALI- 
TIES AND  CITY  ESSENTIAL 

Taking  the  mainland  system  first, 
the  most  essential  fact  to  be  recog- 
nized is  that  though  the  City  of 
Vancouver  and  the  circle  of  munici- 
palities which  adjoin  it  are  separate 
and  independent  corporations,  yet  in 
point  of  economic  and  social  relations 
the  citizens  of  these  municipal  areas 


constitute  in  reality  one  single  and 
interdependent  centre  of  population 
and  business.  Were  the  constant 
intercourse  between  the  various  parts 
of  this  common  social  and  business 
area  interrupted  or  substantially 
impaired,  the  most  serious  conse- 
quences would  immediately  result. 

Less  than  a  century  ago,  chiefly 
for  lack  of  constant  intercourse 
through  convenient  and  permanent 
means  of  communication,  most  muni- 
cipalities were  more  or  less  com- 
pletely independent  units,  trading 
with  each  other  and  the  outside  world 
on  the  basis  of  external  exchange. 
Within  a  few  decades  past  all  this  has 
been  changed,  mainly  through  the 
services  which  are  now  supplied  by 
such  corporations  as  the  British 
Columbia  Electric.  In  the  district 
of  Vancouver,  as  elsewhere,  thousands 
of  citizens  reside  in  one  municipality 
while  earning  their  living  in  another. 
Thousands  of  others  depend  for  a 
large  part  of  their  income  upon  the 
sale  of  goods  and  services  to  the  citi- 
zens of  adjoining  municipalities, 
while  in  their  turn  depending  upon 
the  supplies  and  services  of  other 
citizens  in  other  parts  of  the  same 
circle  of  municipalities.  Again,  hun- 
dreds of  citizens  of  one  or  other  of 
these  municipalities  live  entirely  by 
maintaining  the  means  of  intercourse 
and  distribution  between  them.  It  is 
impossible,  therefore,  for  any  of  these 
municipal  corporations,  and  more 
particularly  for  the  City  of  Van- 
couver itself,  to  treat  the  essential 
elements  of  intercommunication  be- 
tween them  as  matters  in  which  they 
are  not  vitally  interested,  financially 
and  otherwise.  The  mere  fact,  there- 
fore, that  the  legal  relations  of  the 
municipality  of  Vancouver  City  to 
the  British  Columbia  Electric  Rail- 
way Company  are  specified  in  a  char- 
ter which  ignores  the  wider  relations 
and  obligations  of  each  and  the  wider 
areas  beyond  the  arbitrary  and  acci- 
dental limits  prescribed  for  the  city, 
cannot  justify  either  or  both  in  ig- 
noring in  point  of  fact  or  in  practice 
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the  actual  unity  of  the  larger  area  of 
population  and  economic  interest. 
Moreover,  the  more  intelligent  and 
far-sighted  citizens  of  this  civic 
centre  should  not  permit  the  tempor- 
ary corporate  interests  or  jealousies 
of  the  present  municipal  subdivisions 
to  jeopardize  their  own  larger  vital 
interests,  or  those  of  the  Province  of 
British  Columbia,  the  Dominion  of 
Canada,  or  the  British  Empire. 

It  appears  that  a  substantial 
recognition  of  these  fundamental 
considerations  was  expressed  by  a 
former  municipal  government  of 
Vancouver  City.  Towards  the  close 
of  1910  the  Mayor  and  Corporation 
of  the  City  of  Vancouver,  recogniz- 
ing the  essential  unity- of  interests  of 
the  population  of  the  urban  area 
tributary  to  Vancouver,  approached 
the  directors  of  the  British  Columbia 
Electric  Railway  Company  with  a 
view  to  the  unification  of  the  fran- 
chises under  which  the  Company 
operated  throughout  Vancouver  and 
its  suburbs,  and  as  part  of  a  scheme 
for  the  incorporation  of  this  whole 
area  of  greater  Vancouver  under  one 
civic  corporation.  The  Company  ex- 
pressed its  willingness  to  fall  in  with 
such  an  arrangement  and  agreed  to 
the  condition  that  the  City  might 
purchase  the  street  railway  system 
throughout  the  larger  area  in  1934. 
The  scheme,  however,  appears  to 
have  been  wrecked  on  some  details 
and  has  not  been  since  revived. 

Keeping  before  us,  however,  the 
fact  of  the  larger  interests  involved, 
it  is  necessary  to  set  forth  briefly  the 
essential  features  of  the  various  indi- 
vidual franchises  or  agreements 
under  which  the  British  Columbia 
Electric  Railway  Company  carries  on 
its  public  services  within  the  Van- 
couver district.  These  agreements 
are  given  in  full  in  Exhibit  4. 

The  agreement  between  the  City  of  Van- 
couver and  the  British  Columbia  Electric  of 
October  14,  1901,  consolidated  the  street  rail- 
way franchises  of  the  City,  the  Com- 
pany having  previously  operated  different 
parts  of  their  system  within  the  City  under 
various  agreements  dating  from  1889  to  1899. 
The  Consolidated  Railway  and  Light  Com- 


pany, which  was  taken  over  by  the  British 
Columbia  Electric  Railway  Company,  had 
acquired,  constructed  and  operated  under 
authority  of  various  provincial  acts  and  un- 
der agreements  with  the  cities  of  Vancouver 
and  New  Westminster  the  street  railways 
in  those  cities.  Under  the  Vancouver  by- 
law of  October  14,  1901,  the  British  Columbia 
Electric  is  given  the  right  for  eighteen 
years  from  February  11,  1901,  and  for  any 
period  of  renewal  that  may  be  granted,  to 
equip,  maintain  and  operate  a  single  or 
double  track  street  railway,  with  all  necess- 
ary equipment,  on  the  streets  of  the  city. 
The  usual  conditions  were  made  with  refer- 
ence to  the  location  of  the  new  lines  and 
the  laying  of  temporary  and  permanent 
tracks,  the  Company  being  required  to  lay 
and  maintain  a  permanent  road-bed  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  city  officials,  between  all 
tracks  and  for  eight  inches  on  either  side. 
Single  fares  were  not  to  exceed  five  cents 
within  the  city  limits,  and  all  passengers 
were  entitled  to  transfer  checks  within  these 
limits.  Infants  in  arms  were  to  be  carried 
free,  and  school  children  under  twelve  years 
at  half  fares  on  school  days  between  eight 
and  five  o'clock.  Free  passes  were  to  be 
granted  to  the  Mayor  and  city  officials  and 
to  policemen  and  firemen  in  uniform.  The 
speed  of  the  cars  was  not  to  exceed  eight 
miles  on  business  or  ten  miles  on  residential 
streets.  On  certain  streets  the  cars  should 
run  at  not  less  than  ten-minute  intervals,  on 
others  at  twenty-minute  intervals,  and  on 
the  •  Westminster  branch  between  five  and 
seven  p.  m.  every  half  hour,  and  at 
other  times  every  hour.  The  Company 
is  given  the  option  of  running  cars  or 
not  between  midnight  and  six  a.m.  With 
the  approval  of  the  Council,  the  Company 
may  open  new  lines  on  other  streets,  the 
Company  to  have  the  option  for  sixty  days 
of  opening  a  line  on  any  street  where 
another  Company  or  the  City  itself  proposes 
to  construct  a  line.  The  Company  shall  pay 
to  the  City  of  Vancouver  the  following  per- 
centages on  its  gross  annual  street  car  re- 
ceipts within  the  limits  of  the  city: 

Receipts  under  $75,000  1  per  cent 

Between  $75,000  and  $150,000   2  per  cent 

Between  $150,000  and  $300,000  .  .  .3  per  cent 
Between  $300,000  and  $500,000  .  .  4  per  cent 
Between  $500,000  and  $1,000,000  .  .5  per  cent 
Between  $1,000,000  and  $1,500,000.6  per  cent 
Between  $1,500,000  and  $2,000,000.8  per  cent 
At  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  the  agree- 
ment (February  11,  1919)  the  City  may  on 
six  months'  notice  before  the  expiration  of 
the  term,  either  alter  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment as  may  be  mutually  acceptable  or  may 
assume  the  ownership  of  the  lines  of  the 
Company  within  the  city  limits,  and  all  pro- 
perty pertaining  to  these  lines.  The  valua- 
tion may  be  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the 
City  and  the  Company,  or,  on  failure  to 
agree,  it  may  be  settled  by  arbitration  under 
the  following  terms:  The  arbitrators  to  fix 
the  market  value  of  the  lines  to  be  taken 
over,  exclusive  of  the  improvements  on  them. 
Improvements  and  personal  property  to  be 
valued  separately  and  on  the  basis  of  the 
cost  of  the  same  to  the  Company,  subject  tr» 
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a  reasonable  sum  for  depreciation.  The 
valuation,  however,  not  to  include  any  pay- 
ment  for  franchise  or  good-will.  The  City 
shall  have  eight  months  after  the  valuation 
to  complete  the  purchase,  but  if  it  does  not 
exercise  its  option  at  the  time,  it  may  do  so 
or  alter  the  terms  of  the  agreement  at  the 
end  of  every  five  year  period  after  the  ex- 
piration of  the  charter  on  giving  one  year's 
notice.  Should  the  City  take  over  the  ser- 
vice within  its  own  limits,  the  Company  may 
still  operate  the  inter-urban  line  between 
Vancouver  and  New  Westminster  as  under 
the  agreement  of  1891.  Any  dispute  as  to 
the  terms  of  this  agreement  to  be  settled 
by  arbitration  under  the  Arbitration  Act. 
While  under  this  agreement  of  1901,  the 
previous  agreements  between  1889  and  1899 
were  cancelled,  yet  this  was  not  to  affect  any 
rights,  powers  or  privileges  granted  to  the 
Company  in  its  original  acts  of  incorpora- 
tion, or  the  right  of  the  City  of  Vancouver 
to  tax  the  Company's  property. 

HASTINGS  TOWNSITE 
In  1908  a  special  agreement  was  entered 
into  between  the  Provincial  Commissioner  of 
Lands  and  Works  and  the  B.  C.  Electric 
Railway  Company  in  relation  to  the  un- 
organized district  known  as  Hastings  Town- 
site,  which  has  since  been  incorporated  with 
the  City  of  Vancouver.  In  this  arrangement 
the  Company  was  recognized  as  having  the 
rights  and  powers  conferred  by  the  Consoli- 
dated Railway  Company's  Act  of  1896.  In 
response  to  the  desire  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  district  to  enjoy  railway,  tramway, 
street  railway,  electric  light,  heat  and  power 
facilities,  the  Company  agreed  to  furnish 
these  services.  The  Company  is  therefore 
authorized  to  construct,  maintain  and  oper- 
ate a  single  or  double  track  street  railway 
with  the  necessary  equipment,  including  tele- 
graph or  telephone  lines,  on  its  line  of  rail- 
way, and  may  supply  electricity  for  light, 
power,  heat,  etc.  In  supplying  these  ser- 
vices it  may  operate  over  all  roads,  highways, 
streets  and  bridges.  In  the  exercise  of  its 
rights  and  powers  the  Company  is  subject  to 
the  usual  conditions  as  to  location,  nature  of 
track,  treatment  of  streets,  and  the  speed 
limit,  which  is  placed  at  fifteen  miles  per 
hour. 

NEW  WESTMINSTER. 
The  B.  C.  Electric  Railway  Company,  hav- 
ing taken  over  the  Westminster  Street 
Railway  Company,  having  a  charter  from 
the  City  of  New  Westminster  granted  in 
1890,  succeeded  to  the  rights  and  obliga- 
tions of  that  Company.  The  Company  Mas 
given  the  right  to  construct,  equip,  maintain 
and  operate  the  necessary  works  for  a  street 
railway  within  the  city  limits,  Subject  to  cer- 
tain specified  conditions.  These  conditions 
are  in  the  main  the  usual  ones  in  such  cases, 
such  as  approval  of  location  by  city  officials, 
expeditious  prosecution  of  the  work,  with  the 
minimum  interference  with  street  traffic,  and 
when  it  is  completed  the  right  of  the  city 
without  compensation  to  the  Company  to 
open  up  the  streets  on  which  cars  may  run, 
to  construct  drains,  lav  water  pipes,  etc. 
The  speed  was  limited  to  six  miles  an  hour. 


and  the  fare  to  five  cents.  After  the  pop- 
ulation exceeds  10,000  the  Company  will  have 
the  option  of  constructing  lines  on  additional 
specified  streets  or  allowing  the  right  to  be 
granted  to  others.  Height  of  poles  to  be  not 
lower  than  22  nor  higher  than  150  feet. 
.  Agreements  were  also  made  with  the  muni- 
cipal corporation  of  Point  Grey,  the  districts 
of  North  Vancouver,  South  Vancouver, 
Burnaby  and  the  Township  of  Chilli wack, 
granting  to  the  B.  C.  Electric  Railway  Com- 
pany the  usual  rights  for  the  construction 
and  operation  of  street  railways,  subject  to 
the  usual  conditions  safeguarding  the  rights 
and  conveniences  of  the  various  municipal- 
ities. As  these  features  have  been  aiready 
referred  to,  it  will  be  necessary  to  cite  only 
such  conditions  as  apply  to  any  individual 
municipality. 

POINT  GREY. 

The  agreement  with  Point  Grey  is  dated 
September  10,  1912,  and  continues  for  the 
period  of  37  years.  The  first  lines  to  be  con- 
structed are  specified  in  the  agreement.  A 
minimum  20-minute  service  is  required.  In 
specifying  fares  the  municipality  is  divided 
into  two  zones,  within  each  of  which  there 
may  be  a  maximum  fare  of  five  cents.  Spec- 
ial tickets  for  permanent  residents  of  the 
municipalities,  known  as  settlers'  tickets, 
shall  be  issued  at  the  rate  of  ten  for  fifty 
cents,  and  these  shall  be  available  through 
both  zones  and  with  transfers  into  Vancou- 
ver City.  A  special  clause  provides  that  the 
section  of  Point  Grey  adjoining  the  City  of 
Vancouver  down  to  King  Edward  Avenue 
shall  enjoy  the  same  rates  and  transfers  as 
prevail  in  Vancouver  City.  The  Company  is 
granted  the  right  to  operate  freight  cars 
within  the  municipality,  but  not  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  passenger  serVice.  Should  the 
Company  not  comply  with  the  conditions  of 
the  agreement  in  failing  to  operate  for  six 
months  any  portion  of  the  specified  lines,  the 
franchise  of  the  Company  shall  be  forfeited 
over  that  portion  which  it  fails  to. operate 
and  the  Council  of  the  municipality  shall 
have  the  option  of  taking  over,  at  a  valua- 
tion under  arbitration,  such  portions  of  the 
line,  or  of  requiring  the  Company  to  remove 
its  rails  and  property,  leaving  the  street  in 
normal  condition.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
charter  period  of  37  years  the  corporation 
shall  have  the  right  on  six  months'  notice  to 
take  over  the  street  railway  at  a  valuation  or 
to  exercise  this  right  at  the  end  of  each  ten- 
year  period  thereafter. 

NORTH  VANCOUVER. 
The  agreement  with  the  District  of  North 
Vancouver,  now  including  the  city  of  North 
Vancouver  and  the  remainder  of  the  Dis- 
trict, is  dated  1905  and  is  made  between  the 
corporation  of  the  District  and  the  Vancouver 
Power  Company,  one  of  the  subsidiary  com- 
panies of  the  B.  C.  Electric.  The  agreement 
covers  the  construction  and  operation  of  an 
electric  street  railway  for  the  conveyance  of 
both  freight  and  passengers.  In  addition  to 
the  usual  general  terms  as  to  rights  and 
obligations  on  either  side,  certain  specified 
features  are  prescribed,  such  as  that  the  cars 
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shall  be  run  as  far  as  possible  to  connect  with 
the  municipal  ferry  service  to  Vancouver  at 
intervals  of  not  more  than  half  an  hour  from 
May  to  November  and  one  hour  during  the 
rest  of  the  year.  Single  fares  were  not  to 
exceed  five  cents  within  three  miles  of 
Lonsdale  Avenue  Wharf,  with  five  cents 
extra  for  every  additional  two-mile  area  be- 
yond the  first  zone.  The  Company  is  grant- 
ed an  exclusive  franchise  for  a  street  railway 
within  the  district  for  fifty  years,  at  the  end 
of  which  period  the  municipal  corporation 
has  the  right  to  purchase  the  Company's 
lines  or  to  exercise  that  right  at  any  succeed- 
ing ten-year  period.  The  Company  is  grant- 
ed exemption  from  municipal  taxation  on  all 
its  real  and  personal  property  for  ten  years,- 
to  1915. 

SOUTH  VANCOUVER. 
The  agreement  with  South  Vancouver 
dates  from  1909  and  is  directly  with  the 
B.  C.  Electric  Railway  Company.  The  fran- 
chise extends  for  forty  years,  with  right  of 
renewal.  The  streets  on  which  the  first 
tracks  are  to  be  laid  are  specified  and  the 
usual  conditions  as  tc  construction,  mainten- 
ance and  repair  of  street,  frequency  of  ser- 
vice, fares,  passes,  etc.  The  franchise  covers 
freight  and  passenger  service.  At  the  end 
of  the  forty-year  franchise  the  corporation 
has  the  right  to  take  over  the  system  at  a 
valuation  or  to  do  so  at  the  end  of  each  ten- 
year  period  thereafter.  As  in  the  clause  of 
North  Vancouver,  the  Company  enjoys  ex- 
emption from  taxation  for  ten  years  on  its 
real  and  personal  property.  No  part  of  this 
agreement,  however,  including  the  clause 
with  reference  to  taxation,  applies  to  the 
Vancouver  and  New  Westminster  inter- 
urban  railway  or  any  other  line  on  a  private 
right  of  way  of  the  Company. 

BURNABY. 
The  agreement  with  Burnaby  is  dated  1913 
and  is  directly  with  the  British  Columbia 
Electric  Railway  Company.  The  first  agree- 
ment was  made  in  1909,  but,  some  doubts 
existing  as  to  its  legal  validity  on  account  of 
not  having  been  submitted  to  the  ratepayers, 
the  agreement  of  1913  was  passed  and  ap- 
proved by  the  ratepayers.  The  Company 
has  the  general  right  to  construct  lines  on 
any  of  the  streets  except  Kingsway  between 
Central  Park  and  Edmonds.  Two  specified 
lines  are  to  be  constructed,  one  on  Hastings 
Street  for  two  miles  from  the  Vancouver 
city  limits,  and  the  other  from  the  terminal 
of  the  Company's  line  on  Columbia  Street, 
New  Westminster,  along  that  street  and 
North  Road  to  the  junction  with  Clark  Road 
as  soon  as  settlement  warrants.  The  location 
of  other  lines  to  be  approved  by  council. 
Most  of  the  features  of  the  agreement 
follow  the  usual  lines.  The  fares  are  limit- 
ed to  five  cents  within  three  miles  from  the 
western  boundary  and  an  additional  five  cents 
within  every  additional  two  miles.  Perman- 
ent settlers,  however,  enjoy  the  same  rights 
as  on  the  New  Westminster  inter-urban  line 
for  the  same  distances,  and  with  the  same 
transfer  privileges.  The  agreement  covers 
both  freight  and  passenger  service.  The 
charter  runs  for  36y2  years,  with  the  option 


of  purchase  then  or  at  the  end  of  any  subse- 
quent ten-year  period.  Failure  to  operate  any 
portion  of  the  service  for  six  months  will 
entail  the  same  consequence  as  in  the  Point 
Grey  agreement. 

CHILLIWACK. 

The  Chilliwack  agreement  is  between  the 
township  corporation  and  the  Vancouver 
Power  Company  under  the  terms  of  the 
Provincial  Water  Act.  The  agreement 
dates  from  1907  and  authorizes  the  Company 
to  construct  and  operate  as  part  of  the  inter- 
urban  electric  railway  system  extending 
from  New  Westminster  to  Chilliwack  an 
electric  railway  in  the  township  of  Chilli- 
wack with  single  or  double  track,  for  both 
freight  and  passenger  service,  on  the  right  of 
way  of  the  Company  except  where  it  is 
necessary  to  operate  along,  across  or  over 
the  roads  or  streets  of  the  municipality, 
which  it  is  authorized  to  do  under  the  usual 
terms  in  such  cases.  Where,  however,  the 
Company  finds  it  necessary  to  use  a  muni- 
cipal bridge  it  must  be  strengthened  if 
necessary  at  its  owns  expense.  Passenger 
fares  after  a  minimum  of  five  cents  shall 
not  exceed  four  cents  per  mile  between  local 
points  or  three  cents  per  mile  within  the 
limits  of  Chilliwack  and  New  Westminster. 
The  Company  shall  enjoy  exemption  from 
taxation  on  its  real  and  personal  property 
for  ten  years.  It  is  granted  an  exclusive 
franchise  on  the  roads  used  by  it  and  has 
the  first  option  for  the  building  of  any  other 
lines  desired  within  the  municipality. 
LULU  ISLAND 

The  remaining  lines  operated  by  the  B.  C. 
Company,  the  Kitsilano,  Lulu  Island  and 
Eburne  lines,  belong  to  the  Canadian  Pac- 
ific Railway,  through  its  ownership  of 
certain  subsidiary  companies,  and  are  leased 
from  that  company  by  the  B.  C.  Electric 
under  an  agreement  providing  for*  the  opera- 
tion of  these  lines  as  an  electric  tramway, 
the  electric  equipment  and  power  to  be 
supplied  by  the  B.  C.  Electric  Railway  Com- 
pany under  special  terms  of  the  agreement. 
The  last  agreement,  of  October  26,  1909, 
supersedes  certain  other  agreements  made  in 
1904  and  1905.  To  protect  its  own  require- 
ments the  C.  P.  R.  stipulates  that  the  B.  C. 
Electric  agree  to  the  operation  of  a  freight 
service  over  the  line  from  Granville  Bridge, 
to  Kitsilano  and  to  Steveston,  on  Lulu  Island 
via  Eburne,  and  from  Eburne  to  New  West- 
minster. No  freight  cars  belonging  to  any 
other  railway  company  than  the  C.  P.  R. 
shall  be  taken  over  these  lines  without  the 
consent  of  the  C.  P.  R.  nor  can  the  electric 
railway  Company  carry  over  these  lines  any 
freight  or  passengers  from  any  railway  in 
competition  with  the  C.  P.  R.  For  the  us* 
of  the  lines  specified  the  B.  C.  Electric 
agrees  to  make  an  annual  payment  of 
$25,000  for  the  first  ten  years,  dating  from 
June  30,  1910,  and  $30,000  a  year  for 
the  next  eleven  years.  The  agreement 
extends  for  twrenty-one  years  from  July 
1,  1909,  with  the  right  of  renewal 
for  another  twenty-one  years  on  twelve 
months'  notification  by  the  B.  C.  Elec- 
tric.    The  terms  of  the  renewal  shall  be 
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the  same  except  as  to  the  annual  payment, 
which  may  be  readjusted  by  agreement  or 
arbitration.  When  the  agreement  ultimately 
ends  the  C.  P.  R.  shall  repay  the  Electric 
Company  the  actual  cost,  without  interest, 
of  all  branch  extensions,  double  tracks,  etc. 
Should  the  C.  P.  R.  decide  to  continue  the 
operation  of  the  road  by  electrical  power,  it 


may  take  over  the  electric  equipment  at  its 
existing  value,  but  if  not,  the  B.  C.  Electric 
may  remove  its  electrical  plant  and  equip- 
ment. Special  schedules  refer  to  charges  for 
switching,  rental  of  cars  and  switches  to 
special  manufacturing  plants,  etc.  The 
operation  of  these  lines  is  subject  to  the 
Dominion  Board  of  Railway  Commissioners. 


II.    PERIOD  OF  EXPANSIOX  AND  DEPRESSION 

REACTION  FOLLOWING  BOOM  SERIOUSLY  AFFECTED  COMPANY 

Dr.  Shortt  finds  it  surprising  that  the  Company  did  not  more  fully  outrun 
what  transpired  to  be  the  permanent  needs  of  the  districts,  such  reus  the 
expansion  previous  to  1913.  Unfavorable  effect  of  falling  revenue  upon 
Company's  stock.   Jitney  adds  further  blow. 


UNDER  these  various  agreements 
relating  to  the  operations  of 
the  Company  on  the  mainland  the 
British  Columbia  Electric  Railway 
Company  had  rapidly  built  up  an  ex- 
tensive system  of  urban  and  suburban 
electric  railways.  This  was  encour- 
aged by  the  inducements  held  out  and 
the  constraining  influences  of  an 
exceptionally  rapid  development  cen- 
tering in  the  city  and  district  of 
Vancouver.  The  inter-related  system 
as  it  now  stands  is  fully  delineated  in 
the  maps  furnished  by  the  Company 
and  accompanying  this  report.  When, 
in  1897,  the  Company  undertook  to 
develop  a  comprehensive  system  of 
transportation  for  the  Vancouver 
district  the  population  of  the  city 
and  district  was  quite  limited.  In 
1901  Vancouver  and  New  Westmin- 
ster contained  about  32,500  people. 
With  the  era  of  development  and 
prosperity  which  set  in  immediately 
after  that  time,  through  the  increas- 
ing influx  of  capital  and  population, 
there  resulted  an  enlargement  of  area 
and  an  encouragement  of  enterprise 
and  speculation  which  had  the  nat- 
ural effect  of  enlarging  both  the  need 
and  inducement  for  an  expanding 
system  of  local  transportation.  The 
British  Columbia  Electric  Railway 
Company  thus  found  that  it  had  en- 
tered the  Vancouver  field  at  a  very 
opportune  moment.  Expansion  was 
not  only  permitted  and  justified,  but 


urged  and  demanded  by  all  elements 
of  the  population  with  ever  increas- 
ing importunity.  It  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  build  or  extend  lines  as  the 
actual  increase  of  population  re- 
quired and  justified  a  more  extended 
service.  The  lines  were  demanded  in 
order  to  meet  prospective  needs  and 
even  to  induce  building  and  settle- 
ment in  suburban  areas  as  yet  very 
sparsely  settled.  For  years  this 
policy  of  expansion  was  not  only  con- 
stantly urged  upon  the  Company,  but 
in  actual  practice  was  being  as  con- 
stantly justified. 

Still  the  rate  of  expansion,  though 
without  precedent  anywhere  else  in 
Canada,  never  seemed  to  satisfy 
cither  public  or  private  demands.  In 
Exhibits  20  and  21  will  be  found  cor- 
respondence, private  .  and  official, 
urging  ever  more  rapid  extension  of 
the  Company's  services. 

Living  and  operating  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  such  phenomenal  growth 
and  optimism  for  upwards  of  fifteen 
years,  where,  with  the  exception  of  a 
temporary  pause  in  1907-08.  almost 
every  year  surpassed  the  last,  both 
in  volume  and  ratio  of  expansion, 
there  is  little  occasion  for  surprise 
that  the  Company  expanded  so  rap  id- 
ly and  so  far,  but  rather  that  it  had 
not  more  fully  outrun  the  existing 
needs  of  the  districts  which  it  served. 

Early  in  1913,  when  the  driving 
force    of    the    boom  was  spent,  the 
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Company  was  not  unreasonably  in 
advance  of  the  actual  requirements 
of  its  field  of  operations.  Had  the 
expansion  in  population  and  areas 
simply  ceased  at  that  time,  and  nor- 
mal activity  in  business  continued, 
the  Company  would  evidently  have 
had  little  difficulty  in  meeting  the 
situation.  Unfortunately,  however,  a 
rather  heavy  reaction  set  in.  Popu- 
lation diminished,  activities  in  the 
newer  districts  ceased  and  with  them 
the  pressing  demands  for  transporta- 
tion of  materials  and  workmen.  Busi- 
ness shrank  heavily  even  within  the 
more  central  areas.  While  this  re- 
action and  the  accompanying  re- 
adjustments were  in  process  the 
great  war  broke  out,  bringing  with  it 
at  once  a  paralysis  of  capital  invest- 
ment: and  an  urgent  demand  for  men 
at  the  front  and  elsewhere  in  the  east. 
The  exodus  of  population  which  had 
already  begun  was  thus  very  greatly 
increased,  solving,  it  is  true,  much 
of  the  problem  of  unemployed,  but 
leaving  stranded  large  investments  of 
capital  which  could  not  follow.  On 
the  other  hand,  very  little  of  this 
invested  capital  was  able,  as  in  the 
east,  to  profit  by  the  rapidly  expand- 
ing demand  for  munitions  of  war. 

Even  where  the  west  could  supply 
such  needed  articles  as  coal,  timber 
and  fish,  the  difficulties  of  trans- 
portation soon  intervened  to  para- 
lvzc  their  resources.  Later  the  very 
dearth  of  transportation  facilities 
furnished  one  of  the  chief  elements  of 
relief  for  the  district  in  the  establish- 
ment of  shipbuilding,  which  with  a 
few  minor  factors  of  war  expenditure 
and  the  distribution  of  very  consider- 
able sums  in  the  aggregate  to  the 
families  and  dependents  of  the  sol- 
diers at  the  front,  has  of  late  per- 
ceptibly improved  the  situation  as 
compared  with  the  earlier  years  of 
the  war. 

Obviously  a  street  railway  system 
which,  though  one  of  the  most  neces- 
sary and  permanent  services  in  mod- 
ern urban  districts,  is  yet  wholly  tied 
to  local  areas,  suffers  exceptionally 


from  the  stagnation  of  trade  and 
especially  the  shrinkage  of  popula- 
tion. Under  these  circumstances  the 
B.  C.  Electric  found  itself  confronted 
with  the  maintenance  of  certain  ser- 
vices in  outlying  districts  which  had 
been  opened  in  response  to  the  de- 
mand for  further  extension,  but  which 
extension  had  been  arrested  before 
sufficient  population  had  been  estab- 
lished to  meet  the  primary  costs  of 
the  service.  In  this  connection  it 
must  be  remembered  that  long  before 
a  sufficiently  permanent  population  is 
settled  in  a  suburban  district  the 
street  car  traffic  in  that  district  may 
be  both  extensive  and  profitable  ow- 
ing to  the  large  number  of  workmen 
to  be  carried  to  and  fro,  not  to  men- 
tion the  materials  to  be  transported 
while  the  residences  of  the  subsequent 
permanent  population  and  the 
streets,  including  water,  sewage  and 
other  conveniences,  are  being  con- 
structed. Arrested  development  in 
any  suburban  area  is,  therefore,  a 
very  serious  matter  for  the  revenues 
of  a  street  railway  line  serving  such 
an  area.  At  the  same  time  those  citi- 
zens 'who  have  built  their  homes  in 
these  areas  and  are  living  there  in 
the  confident  expectation  that  the 
transportation  line  which  was  built 
to  serve  the  district  will  continue  to 
be  operated,  have  substantial  rights 
which,  cannot  be  lightly  neglected 
either  by  the  street  railway  company 
or  their  fellow-citizens  in  other  and 
more  fortunate  parts  of  the  common 
urban  district,  even  though  under 
different  municipal  corporations. 
This  merely  illustrates  and  empha- 
sizes the  fundamental  principles  in 
the  treatment  of  modern  public  ser- 
vices that  the  area  occupied  by  a 
common  urban  population  must  be 
treated  as  a  whole  and  the  interests 
of  all  elements  in  a  population  clus- 
tering around  a  common  civic  centre 
must  be  duly  considered  and  safe- 
guarded to  the  greatest  possible  ex- 
tent. Where  the  service  is  rendered 
by  a  public  municipal  corporation 
the  question  is  one  of  revenue  and 
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expenditure  supplemented  by  the 
power  of  taxation  to  meet  the  tem- 
porary or  permanent  deficits.  Where 
the  service  is  rendered  by  a  private 
corporation,  however,  the  question  is 
one  of  a  balance  of  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure supplemented  only  by  such 
reserve  funds  as  may  have  been  ac- 
cumulated by  the  corporation  to  meet 
temporary  deficits,  or  by  the  fur- 
ther borrowing  power  of  the  corpora- 
tion where  it  feels  that  temporary 
losses  may  be  successfully  offset  by 
future  gains  under  more  favorable 
conditions. 

In  the  light,  then,  of  the  economic 
experience  of  the  past  twenty  years 
within  the  district  of  Vancouver  we 
may  survey  the  situation  of  the 
British  Columbia  Electric  Railway 
Company  as  regards  its  capital  in- 
vestments and  its  consequent  revenues 
and  expenditures. 

company's  financial  returns  show- 
serious  DEFICIT 

In  Exhibit  8  is  presented  the  con- 
solidated income  and  expenditure  ac- 
count of  the  company  from  1914  to 
1916.  This  eliminates  all  cross 
charges  by  one  of  the  company's 
services  to  another,  as  for  instance 
the  charges  of  the  Power  Company 
to  the  Electric  Railway  Company. 
It  covers,  however,  all  the  activities 
of  the  Company  and  its  subsidiary 
companies  within  the  province.  With- 
in the  three  years  covered  by  the 
table  the  gross  earnings  of  the  elec- 
tric railway  system  had  fallen  from 
$4,037,132  to  $2,499,973  — a  de- 
crease of  approximately  37  per  cent., 
the  decrease  within  the  first  year 
being  25  per  cent.  The  proportion 
payable  to  the  City  of  Vancouver  de- 
creased from  $79,059  to  $34,185,  or 
over  55  per  cent.,  the  decrease  in  the 
first  year  being  over  33  per  cent.  At 
the  same  time  the  revenue  from  elec- 
tric light,  power  and  gas  decreased 
only  18  per  cent,  in  the  two  years, 
or  10  per  cent,  in  the  first  year.  The 
total  revenue,  deducting  payments  to 
the   City   of  Vancouver,   fell  from 


$7,188,964  to  $5,105,027  in  the  two 
years,  or  a  decrease  of  29  per  cent., 
the  decrease  being  19  per  cent,  in  the 
first  year.  Operating  expenses  on  the 
other  hand  decreased  from  $3,867,- 
311  to  $3,028,440  for  the  two  years, 
or  slightly  less  than  22  per  cent., 
being  12  per  cent,  in  the  first  year. 
Thus  for  these  years  the  revenue  fell 
considerably  more  than  the  operat- 
ing expenses.  After  setting  aside 
the  usual  percentage  for  renewals 
and  maintenance  reserve,  the  net 
revenue  had  fallen  from  $2,287,556 
in  1914  to  $875,182  in  1916,  through 
$1,247,890  in  1915. 

Computing  the  return  on  the  capi- 
tal invested,  as  stated  in  the  pub- 
lished reports  of  the  Company 
(Exhibit  16),  the  percentages  for  the 
three  years  are  as  follows: 

1914   4.69  per  cent. 

1915   2.60  per  cent. 

1916  2.13  per  cent. 

On  taking  the  total  capital  ex- 
pended, as  given  in  Exhibit  5A,  the 
percentage  for  1916  would  be  only 
1.85.  As  pointed  out,  however,  much 
of  that  expenditure  was  not  em- 
ployed in  the  service  of  the  public. 
Hence  the  allowable  capital  for  pro- 
fits was  reduced  to  $43,446,816.  The 
return  on  this  basis  for  1916  would 
be  practically  2  per  cent.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  the  amount  required  to 
pay  the  interest  on  the  bonds  or  de- 
bentures of  the  Company  amounts  to 
$987,681,  the  net  income  of  the  Com- 
pany for  1916  being  only  $875,182, 
there  is  a  deficit  of  $112,499  in  rela- 
tion to  the  fixed  charges  for  the  year, 
there  being  no  return  whatever  on 
the  share  capital  of  the  Company, 
amounting  to  about  $21,000,000. 
This  deficit,  therefore,  must  be  drawn 
from  the  reserve  funds,  most  of 
which,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  have 
been  invested  in  the  plant  of  the  Com- 
pany. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Com- 
pany withdrew  from  reserve  some 
£70^000,  or  $350,000,  to  meet  its  de- 
benture charges.  As  is  indicated  in 
the  earnings  for  1916-17  (see  Ex- 
hibit 3),  the  situation  has  improved 
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somewhat  for  the  current  year.  The 
earnings  from  the  Vancouver  district, 
including  the  city  and  suburban  lines, 
were  greater  for  the  eleven  months  to 
May  31,  1917,  than  for  the  cor- 
responding period  to  May  31,  1916, 
by  $132,484,  or  over  12  per  cent. 
Although  the  returns  for  June  of  this 
year  will  be  materially  affected  by  the 
strike,  yet  the  company  may  be  able 
to  meet  its  fixed  charges  for  the  year. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  it  is 
not  a  question  as  to  whether  the  Com- 
pany can  pay  dividends  of  even  the 
most  modest  proportions,  but  whe- 
ther it  can  maintain  an  equilibrium 
between  income  and  fixed  charges.  In 
Exhibit  9  the  totals  of  the  consoli- 
dated income  and  expenditure  ac- 
count given  in  Exhibit  8  are  divided 
for  the  year  1916  as  between  the 
mainland  and  Vancouver  Island.  This 
division  indicates  that  the  situation  is 
considerably  worse  for  the  Company 
on  the  mainland  than  on  the  island. 
The  percentage  of  net  revenue  on  the 
mainland  being  somewhat  less  than 
one-half  that  on  the  island,  a  more 
detailed  division  is  given  of  the  gross 
earnings  of  the  whole  system  as  given 
in  Exhibit  8  for  the  three  years  end- 
ing June,  1916.  This  distinguishes 
the  gross  earnings  derived  from  each 
municipality.  It  distinguishes  also 
between  the  passenger  and  freight 
services  of  the  railway  and  between 
the  supply  of  light  and  commercial 
power.  The  gas  earnings  are  also 
treated  separately. 

GREATEST    DECLINE    TOOK    PLACE  ON 
RAILWAY  LINES 

From  these  details  it  is  evident 
that  the  greatest  decline  in  the  two 
years  has  been  in  the  railway  passen- 
ger service,  amounting  to  40  per  . 
cent.,  apart  from  the  leased  C.  P.  R. 
line  to  Lulu  Island  and  New  West- 
minster. The  heaviest  declines  have 
been  in  the  Vancouver  City  and  New 
Westminster  interurban.  The  former 
amounted  to  44  per  cent,  and  the  lat- 
ter to  48  per  cent.  The  percentage 
of  decline  in  freight  rates  was  little 


more  than  one-half  that  in  the  pas- 
senger rates,  being  21%  per  cent. 
This  was  almost  entirely  due  to  a  de- 
cline in  the  New  Westminster  inter- 
urban, which  amounted  to  57  per 
cent.,  and  the  Lulu  Island  line  at  41 
per  cent.  The  Fraser  Valley  line 
from  New  Westminster  to  Chilliwack, 
having  the  most  important  freight 
service,  slightly  increased  its  income, 
while  the  Saanich  line  practically 
held  its  own.  The  incandescent  and 
street  light  earnings  fell  20  per  cent., 
the  chief  declines  being  in  Vancouver 
and  district  and  North  Vancouver, 
amounting  to  22  per  cent,  each,  while 
the  Fraser  'Valley  practically  held  its 
own  and  Vancouver  Island  declined 
11  per  cent.  Commercial  electric 
power  fell  only  10%  per  cent.,  that 
being  the  rate  of  decline  in  Van- 
couver and  district,  while  the  Fraser 
Valley  declined  20%  Per  cent.,  North 
Vancouver  14,  and  Victoria  and  New 
Westminster  12  per  cent.  each.  The 
returns  from  gas  in  Vancouver  and 
Victoria  both  fell  about  30  per  cent. 
From  these  returns  it  is  plain  that 
the  most  serious  financial  embarrass- 
ment to  the  Company  during  the 
past  three  years  has  come  from  its 
passenger-carrying  or  street  railway 
service,  and  that  the  heaviest  losses 
were  incurred  in  Vancouver  City  and 
the  New  Westminster  interurban  ser- 
vices. As  we  shall  find,  it  is  just  here 
that  the  jitney  opposition  has  been 
the  most  severe. 

Exhibit  11  presents  in  both  tabu- 
lar and  graphic  form  the  gross  earn- 
ings and  the  number  of  passengers 
carried  on  the  Vancouver  district  sec- 
tion of  the  electric  railway  for  each 
month  from  July,  1911,  to  May, 
1917.  These  tables  and  charts  exhibit 
certain  interesting  facts.  In  the  first 
place  it  is  evident  that  the  maximum 
business  of  the  Company  had  been 
reached  in  1912.  There  was  a  per- 
ceptible falling  off  in  1913,  which  de- 
veloped more  rapidly  in  the  latter 
half  of  1914,  the  decline  taking  on  a 
special  character  after  the  appear- 
ance of  the  jitneys.  Before  the  advent 
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of  the  jitney  car,  in  November,  1914, 
it  is  found  that  the  maximum  number 
of  passengers  carried  each  year 
occurred  in  the  midsummer  months 
of  July  and  August,  while  the  lowest 
number  were  carried  in  midwinter, 
especially  in  February.  December, 
with  its  holiday  movement  and  shop- 
ping, invariably  showed  a  temporary 
revival  after  the  autumn  decline  and 
before  the  midwinter  drop.  When, 
however,  the  jitneys  appeared  in  the 
scene  there  was  in  the  first  place  a 
rapid  falling  off  in  the  number  of 
passengers  carried  at  any  time,  and 
in  the  second  place  it  is  found  that 
the  exceptional  midsummer  increase 
had  vanished  and  that  instead  the 
greatest  patronage  of  the  cars  oc- 
curred during  the  winter,  when  wea- 
ther conditions  were  unfavorable  for 
open-air  riding.  This  is  one  of  the 
numerous  striking  evidences  pre- 
sented of  the  eflects  of  the  jitney 
competition  on  the  earnings  of  the 
Company's  street  railway  system, 
especially  in  the  City  of  Vancouver. 
The  experience  of  Winnipeg  is  simi- 
lar. (See  Exhibit  156.)  The  table 
and  chart  of  Exhibit  12  give  the 
gross  earnings  of  the  railway  depart- 
ment, passenger  and  freight,  for  the 
whole  sjrsteni,  Vancouver  Island  in- 
cluded. It  exhibits  much  the  same 
movement  as  the  previous  chart,  with 
evidence  of  substantial  improvement 
for  the  eleven  months  to  the  end  of 
May,  1917.  The  tables  and  charts 
in  Exhibits  13  and  14  indicate  very 
clearly  the  extent  to  which,  in  the 
railway  department  of  the  Company, 
in  the  Vancouver  district  and  on  the 
entire  system,  operating  expenses 
have  overtaken  and  exceeded  gross 
earnings  since  the  middle  of  1914. 
While  the  situation  had  improved 
somewhat  since  1915-16,  yet  up  to 
the  end  of  May,  1917,  the  railway 
system  was  still  operating  at  a  con- 
siderable loss,  and  the  strike  of  June, 
with  the  increase  in  wages  obtained, 
did  not  improve  the  situation. 

Exhibit  15  presents  the  losses  on 
operation  for  the  Vancouver  district 


during  the  last  three  years,  under  the 
form  of  cost  of  operation  and  earn- 
ings per  car  mile.  From  this  we  find 
that  the  average  cost  of  operation 
per  car  mile  for  the  year  1915-16 
was  20.88  cents.  While  for  the  eleven 
months  to  May,  1916-17,  it  was 
20.77,  yet  the  earnings  for  these 
periods  were  only  17.17  and  19  cents 
respectively.  The  car  mileage  oper- 
ated on  the  different  sections  of  the 
Company's  lines  for  the  years  1911 
to  1916  is  given  in  Exhibit  22.  Here 
again  we  find  that  the  car  mileage 
earnings  reached  their  maximum  in 
nearly  all  cases  in  the  year  1913-14, 
declining  for  the  next  two  years.  The 
only  exceptions  were  the  City  of  Vic- 
toria, which  showed  an  increase  in 
1915-16,  and  the  Saanich  Peninsula 
line.,  which  reached  the  maximum  in 
1914-15.  As  before,  the  greatest 
falling  off  is  shown  in  the  case  of 
Vancouver  City  and  suburban  and 
the  New  Westminster  inter  urban. 
Exhibit  16  gives,  for  the  Avhole  field 
of  the  Company's  operations,  the 
capital  invested,  the  net  profits  and 
the  rate  of  income  according  to  the 
published  accounts,  for  the  ten-year 
period  from  1906  to  1916.  Accord- 
ing to  this  return  the  maximum  profit 
was  reached  in  1908,  when  the  rate 
was  7.82.  From  that  period  to  1916 
there  has  been  a  pretty  steady  decline 
to  2.13  per  cent,  in  1916.  As  one 
natural  result  of  the  falling  revenues 
of  the  Company  and  its  consequent 
embarrassed  financial  outlook,  the 
stocks  and  bonds  of  the  Company 
have  fallen  heavily  on  the  London 
Stock  Exchange,  where  they  are 
chiefly  known  and  dealt  in.  In  Ex- 
hibit 6  is  given  the  market  price  of 
the  various  stocks  and  debentures 
issued  by  the  Company  as  reported 
in  June  of  each  year  from  1909  to 
1917.  These  quotations  show  that 
most  of  the  shares  reached  their 
highest  value  in  1911.  when  the  de- 
ferred ordinary  stock,  of  par  value 
100,  reached  150,  the  preferred  ordi- 
nary 129  and  the  5  per  cent,  cumu- 
lative   preferred    112,    rising  the 
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following  year  to  114.  From  these 
periods  of  maximum  value  they  de- 
clined steadily  until  June,  1914,  when 
they  were  all  still  above  par,  but  for 
the  next  two  years  the  decline  was 
very  rapid,  the  deferred  ordinary 
reaching  39%,  the  preferred  ordi- 
nary 401/2  and  the  5  per  cent,  cumu- 
lative 58%.  For  the  past  year  the 
preferred  ordinary  has  fallen  further 
from  40%  to  35%.  The  debentures, 
which  of  course  are  not  subject  to 
the  same  speculative  influences  as  the 
stocks,  maintained  their  values  fairly 
well  until  1913,  after  which  they  de- 
clined from  about  15  to  40  per  cent. 
The  possible  significance  of  this 
heavy  depreciation  in  such  securities 
will  be  dealt  with  later,  but  the  facts 
are  introduced  here  as  further  evi- 
dence of  the  serious  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  Company. 

RENEWALS      MAINTENANCE  RESERVE 
MORE    THAN  JUSTIFIED 

It  having  been  suggested  that  the 
Company  was  setting  aside  an  un- 
necessarily large  amount  as  a  re- 
newals maintenance  fund,  three  state- 
ments were  submitted  by  the  Com- 
pany (see  Exhibits  23,  24  and  25) 
showing  in  detail  the  percentage  of 
reserve  for  each  important  item  in 
the  plant  and  equipment  of  the  Com- 
pany. This  arrangement,  it  is 
claimed,  is  in  accordance  with  con- 
servative practices  elsewhere.  Ex- 
hibit 25  gives  the  total  amount  set 
aside  each  year  from  1911  to  1916, 
the  amount  expended  and  the  balance 
added  to  the  reserve,  as  also  the  total 
reserve  accumulated  and  which  in 
1916  amounted  to  $3,888,387.  It  is, 
of  course,  in  accordance  with  safe 
and  reasonable  practice  everywhere 
that  there  should  be  a  very  consider- 
able fund  accumulated  during:  the 
early  years  of  operation  of  a  new 
system,  inasmuch  as,  while  there  is  a 
steady  decline  in  the  quality  of  the 
various  items  of  the  plant  and  equip- 
ment, it  will  of  course  be  some  years 
before  the  actual  renewal  must  take 
place,  but  when  numerous  replace- 


ments are  required,  heavy  charges 
must  be  immediately  provided  from 
the  fund  and  the  necessary  reserve 
cannot  be  obtained  within  a  year  or 
two.  In  Exhibit  24  is  given  the  esti- 
mate of  Mr.  Conway,  the  Chief  Engi- 
neer of  the  system,  in  1915,  as  to  the 
amounts  to  be  provided  for  Van- 
couver district  alone  each  year  be- 
tween 1915  and  1930.  Thfs  shows 
a  total  estimated  expenditure  of 
$1,450,000  for  the  period,  while  the 
amounts  set  aside  annually  for  the 
same  period  on  the  accepted  basis 
would  be  only  $564,958.  A  compari- 
son with  the  rates  made  in  other  cities 
more  than  justifies  the  Company  in 
the  policy  and  practice  adopted  and 
carried  out  in  the  accumulation  of 
the  renewals  maintenance  fund. 

A  special  analysis  of  the  cost  of 
operation  of  the  different  sections  of 
the  street  railway  for  the  month  of 
May,  1917,  is  given  in  Exhibit  34. 
A  separate  statement  of  the  chief 
cost  factors  is  made  for  each  one  of 
the  subdivisions  of  the  entire  trans- 
portation system.  These  subdivisions, 
it  may  be  recalled,  are  (1)  the  city 
and  district  of  Vancouver,  including 
the  adjoining  suburban  municipali- 
ties of  Point  Grey,  South  Vancouver 
and  Burnaby,  (2)  New  Westminster 
and  the  interurban  lines  connecting  it 
with  Vancouver,  and  the  Fraser  Val- 
ley line  to  Chilliwack,  (3)  North 
Vancouver  district,  (4)  Victoria  and 
suburban,  (5)  the  Saanich  Penin- 
sula. In  each  of  these  districts  for 
over  two  years  past  the  earnings  have 
failed  to  meet  the  cost  of  operation. 

In  operating  expenses,  labor  is  of 
course  the  greatest  factor.  Taking; 
the  section  of  Vancouver  City  and 
district,  we  find  that  35  per  cent,  of 
the  total  outlay  represents  wages 
paid  to  conductors,  motormen  and 
trainmen.  Other  important  labor  fac- 
tors are  included  in  the  maintenance 
of  way  and  of  equipment,  and  the 
work  centering  in  the  car  barns,  etc., 
amounting  to  an  additional  10  per 
cent,  and  making  approximately  45 
per  cent,  for  the  cost  of  labor.  The 
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second  item  in  importance  is  the  cost 
of  power  for  the  operation  of  the 
lines,  amounting  to  21  per  cent.  The 
renewals  maintenance  reserve  comes 
third,  with  13  per  cent.  Head  office 
expenses  account  for  8  per  cent., 
leaving  about  13  per  cent,  for  mis- 
cellaneous expenses,  including  2  2/3 
per  cent,  for  the  special  contribution 
to  the  City  of  Vancouver.  In  some- 
what varying  percentages  this  fairly 
represents  the  general  situation  on 
the  other  sections  of  the  street  rail- 
way service. 

In  Exhibit  33  a  tabular  statement 
is  given  of  the  comparative  costs  for 
the  years  1914  to  1917  of  the  chief 
articles  and  materials  used  by  the 
Company  in  the  operation  of  its 
various  plants.  The  average  an- 
nual quantity  of  each  article 
required  is  also  given.  The  total 
costs  for  standard  amounts  of 
the  list  of  articles  given  shows  an 
increase  from  $67,166  in  1914, 
through  $73,296  for  1915  and 
$92,773  for  1916,  to  $119,500  in 
1917,  or  an  increase  of  practically 
78  per  cent,  in  three  years.  During 
the  same  period,  on  the  plea  of  the 
increased  cost  of  living,  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Company  had  secured 
an  increase  in  wages  from  September 
1,  1915,  with  an  agreement  con- 
tinuing until  July  1,  1917.  In  the 
autumn  of  1916,  however,  the  Com- 
pany was  asked  for  a  special  increase 
in  wages  on  account  of  the  excep- 
tional rise  in  the  cost  of  living  due 
to  the  war.  There  being  a  substan- 
tial basis  for  the  claim,  an  increase 
was  granted  from  September  16, 
1916,  although  the  revenues  of  the 
Company  by  no  means  justified  the 
extra  outlay.  After  a  winter  of  high 
record  war  prices  the  employees  in 
May,  1917,  made  a  further  demand 
for  an  additional  war  I) onus.  In  view, 
however,  of  the  actual  losses  at  which 
the  Company  was  forced  to  operate 
its  street  railways,  it  declined  to 
grant  the  increase  unless  the  revenue 
could  be  improved.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  drew  attention  once  more  to 


the  jitney  competition  as  seriously 
depleting  its  otherwise  greatly  re- 
duced income.  While  acknowledging 
the  chief  cause  in  the  decline  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Company,  the  street 
railway  employees  insisted  on  their 
demands,  with  the  result  that  a  strike 
was  called,  which  led  directly  to  the 
negotiations  ending  in  the  decision  of 
the  Provincial  Government  to  ap- 
point the  present  Commission.  Pend- 
ing the  report  of  the  Commission  the 
extra  wage  rates  demanded  by  the 
employees  were  granted. 

JITNEY    CUTS    INTO    COMPANY'S  MOST 
PROFITABLE  BUSINESS 

In  Exhibit  120  a  general  analysis 
is  given  for  each  section  on  the  main- 
land for  the  year  1915-16  of  the 
capital  investment^  gross  earnings 
and  operating  expenses  for  the  street 
railway  and  the  light,  power  and 
other  undertakings  of  the  Company. 
This  shows  that  while  a  considerable 
revenue  was  derived  from  light,  power 
and  gas,  in  each  section  of  the  Com- 
pany's transportation  business  there 
had  been  a  very  serious  deficit, 
amounting  in  all  to  $553,254.  Of  this 
deficit  no  less  than  $300,701  was  due 
to  the  Vancouver  section  and  the 
New  Westminster  and  Central  Park 
route,  the  regions  of  greatest  density 
of  population  and  which  therefore 
ought  to  have  been  most  profitable 
had  they  not  also  been  the  field  in 
which  the  jitney  competition  on  the 
mainland  is  entirely  located. 

As  to  the  transportation  business 
of  the  Company,  therefore,  it  is  ob- 
vious" from  the  returns  presented,  and 
especially  from  the  analyses  given  in 
Exhibits  34  and  120,  when  taken  in 
the  light  of  the  economic  reaction  of 
the  .past  few  years  that  the  revenues 
of  the  Company  from  its  street  car 
system  are  far  short  of  meeting  oper- 
ating expenses.  This  being  so,  there 
is  no  question  at  present  as  to  any 
fair  and  adequate  rate  of  profit  on 
the  actual  capital  investments  of  the 
Company,  but  simply  a  question  as  to 
how  it  is  possible  for  the  Company 
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to  obtain  sufficient  income  to  enable 
it  to  furnish  those  services  to  the 
public  which  are  indispensable  to  the 
maintenance  of  normal  social  and 
business  life  in  an  extensive  modern 
urban  centre.  Although  the  revenues 
of  the  Company  from  the  whole  field 
of  its  undertakings  may  show  a  very 
moderate  surplus,  yet  the  street  car 
service  must  in  the  end  stand  on  its 
own  basis,  especially  as  it  may  be 
necessary  to  revise  the  rates  charged 
in  the  other  fields. 

In  the  evidence  presented  before 
the  Commission  the  critics  of  the 
Company  have  maintained  on  the  one 
hand  that  it  has  not  exercised  suf- 
ficient energy  and  alacrity  in  meet- 
ing the  expanding  needs  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Vancouver  and  Victoria 
areas,  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
Company  is  also  accused  of  having 
extended  its  services  too  widely  and 
rashly,  thus  involving  itself  in  quite 
unwarranted  investments  of  capital, 
on  which  the  public  should  not  be 
expected  to  pay  dividends.  While  it 
is  impossible  to  reconcile  such  appar- 
ent attempts  to  condemn  the  Com- 
pany at  any  cost,  yet  it  may  be 
observed  that  where  practically  all 
elements  of  the  community  were  in 
error  as  to  the  real  nature  or  dura- 
tion of  the  boom  which  was  in  pro- 
gress in  British  Columbia,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Company,  even  had 
they  been  endowed  with  supernatural 
wisdom,  could  hardly  remain  com- 
pletely out  of  touch  with  the  hopes 
and  expectations  of  the  public  which 
they  served.  The  wisdom  of  retro- 
spect should  be  more  self-consistent 
if  not  more  charitable  than  indicated 
in  the  efforts  to  condemn  the  Com- 
pany, whatever  course  it  took. 

In  the  course  of  the  actual  expan- 
sion of  the  street  car  system,  both 
within  the  original  city  limits  and  in 
the  extensions  into  the  suburban 
areas,  it  is  quite  evident  that  few,  if 
any,  of  the  street  car  lines  paid  the 
expenses  of  operation  for  some  time 
after  they  were  opened.  However,  in 


such  swiftly  expanding  regions  traffic 
developed  so  rapidly  for  at  least  a 
decade  previous  to  1913  that  every 
new  expansion  was  soon  quite  vindi- 
cated, until  just  before  the  period  of 
reaction,  when  there  were,  of  course, 
certain  sections  of  the  service  which 
had  not  yet  reached  the  remunera- 
tive stage,  when  they  were  left  for  a 
time  unavoidably  unproductive.  In 
the  case  of  such  lines  it  might  be  said 
that  the  Company,  as  in  the  case  of 
other  unproductive  enterprises  left 
stranded  by  a  receding  tide,  might 
either  take  up  such  lines  altogether, 
or  at  least  abandon  them  while  the 
depression  continued.    Such  sugges- 
tions,   however,    raise   very  funda- 
mental  questions   with  reference  to 
the  obligations  of  public  service  cor- 
porations.  The  services  of  such  cor- 
porations having  once  been  estab- 
lished in  response  to  the  requests  and 
needs  of  the  citizens  in  outlying  por- 
tions of  modern  civic  centres,  those 
who  have  provided  themselves  with 
permanent  residences  in  full  reliance 
upon   the   continuation   of  services 
which  are  of  vital  interest  to  them 
would  have   a  very  real  grievance 
against  any  public  utility  corpora- 
tion or  municipal  body  which  might 
lightly  deprive  them  of  such  indis- 
pensable   services.     A  corporation, 
therefore,  which  has  undertaken  to 
supply  these  needs  has  entered  into 
a  practical,  if  not  always  a  strictly 
enforceable  legal  obligation  to  con- 
tinue a  service  once  established,  even 
through  periods  of  depression  and 
loss,  so  long  at  least  as  there  is  any 
reasonable  chance  of  maintaining  the 
service    until    better    times  return. 
Should  it  be  demonstrated  that  the 
conditions  of  operation  are  such  as 
to  involve  unavoidable  bankruptcy, 
the  service  must  indeed  be  abandoned 
or  the  conditions  of  its  continuance 
revised.   In  such  a  case  rather  than 
sacrifice  the  whole  service  the  citi- 
zens  in   the   areas    of  unprofitable 
operation  may  consent  to  have  the 
rates  raised  and  the  frequency  of  the 
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service  curtailed.  It  is  to  be  assumed 
in  such  cases  that  the  public  service 
corporation  will  practise  the  severest 


economy  consistent  with  the  safety 
of  the  public  and  the  proper  opera- 
tion of  the  utility. 


III.    JITNEY  or  STREET  CAR 

JITNEY  CANNOT  TAKE  STREET  CAR'S  PLACE,  IS  DECISION 

Competitive  automobile,  says  Dr.  Shortt,  makes  it  financially  impossible 
for  street  car  service  to  continue.  Jitney  unable  to  meet  requirements  of 
transportation  should  electric  railway  be  forced  out  of  business.  Demoraliza- 
tion of  financial  and  commercial  interests  would  result,  and  in  the  end, 
corporations,  not  individuals,  must  furnish  transportation. 


IT  was  found,  however,  that  not 
only  had  the  British  Columbia 
Electric  Railway  Company  and  the 
general  body  of  citizens  served  by  it 
suffered  from  the  natural  and  un- 
avoidable consequences  of  severe 
economic  reaction  and  the  exception- 
al loss  of  population,  but  at  the  very 
period  when  these  conditions  were  be- 
ginning to  press  heavily  upon  the 
Company  a  new  and  altogether  un- 
foreseen factor  suddenly  emerged  and 
at  once  seriously  impaired  the  al- 
ready depleted  revenues  of  the  Com- 
pany. This  was  the  so-called  jitney 
service,  which  suddenly  entered  into 
active  competition  with  the  street 
cars  on  the  central,  shorter,  well- 
paved  and  most  lucrative  routes.  The 
moment  of  their  appearance  was  cer- 
tainly not  one  in  which  capital  for 
providing  a  new  and  efficient  service 
could  be  readily  procured.  A  pecu- 
liarity, however,  of  this  competitive 
factor  was  that  it  called  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  no  new  capital,  but  sim- 
ply the  use  of  second-hand  automo- 
biles, vehicles  of  transit  already 
existing  and  for  which  neither  sale 
nor  employment  could  be  had  in  any 
other  lines,  while  their  owners  were 
for  the  time  being  without  other 
means  of  employment.  The  owners  of 
these  automobiles  were  simply  follow- 
ing the  example  furnished  in  several 
of  the  American  cities  of  the  Pacific 
States,  where  certain  possessors  of 
automobiles  sought  to  supplement 
their  diminishing,   or  replace  their 


vanished  incomes  by  carrying  passen- 
gers for  short  distances  in  their  cars 
at  five-cent  fares,  this  being  the  con- 
dition on  which  they  were  able  to 
attract  patrons.  The  name- "jitney" 
applied  to  this  new  type  of  public 
vehicle  was  imported  with  the  service 
itself.  It  appears  to  have  originated 
in  Los  Angeles,  where  "jitney,"  the 
name  of  a  small  Spanish-American 
coin,  was  a  slang  term  for  five  ce  nts 
employed  by  the  "barkers"  or  barrel- 
head vocalists  who  vociferated  in 
front  of  the  lower  types  of  side  shows 
on  midways,  at  fairs  or  suburban 
amusement  grounds.  The  name,  once 
applied  to  this  type  of  automobile 
service  by  many  of  its  patrons,  ad- 
hered and  in  time  was  accepted  by 
the  operators  themselves  and  em- 
ployed to  designate  their  more  or  less 
loose  associations  for  mutual  benefit. 
The  tendency  towards  the  extension 
of  the  term  to  designate  the  more 
stable  motor  bus  service  in  the  larger 
cities  lias  been  greatly  resented,  and 
indeed  there  is  not  much  in  common 
between  the  motor  bus  ami  the  jitney. 
In  its  initial  stages  the  jitney  service, 
depending  upon  no  regular  invest- 
ment of  capital  and  involving  there- 
fore no  previous  organization  or 
joint  responsibility  in  the  mainten- 
ance and  regulation  of  the  service, 
was  regarded  merely  as  a  passing 
phase  of  the  hard  times  and  was 
expected  to  disappear  either  when  the 
owners  of  the  automobiles  found  more 
regular    forms    of    employment  or 
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disposed  of  their  cars  for  other  uses, 
or  because  necessary  repairs  were  be- 
coming too  frequent  and  too  costly. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  per- 
sistence of  the  period  of  economic 
depression,  the  continued  supply  of 
second-hand  automobiles  and  the 
substitution  of  other  types  of  drivers 
when  the  original  operators  dropped 
out,  led  to  the  continuation  of  the 
competition,  although  in  varying 
numbers.  It  is  true  that  a  wave  of 
experiment  in  the  jitney  service,  aided 
by  the  novelty  of  it  for  those  un- 
accustomed to  this  reputed  luxury, 
swept  across  the  continent  and  led 
certain  hasty  observers  to  hail  it  as 
possibly  a  new  and  effective  method 
of  solving  the  perennial  traffic  prob- 
lem of  the  larger  cities.  Yet  the 
wave  soon  receded,  largely  owing  to 
the  inability  of  the  service  per- 
manently to  maintain  itself  in  pros- 
perous communities,  and  partly  also 
to  the  adoption  of  necessary  munici- 
pal and  state  regulations  and  the 
decisions  of  public  service  commis- 
sions when  its  logical  consequences 
for  the  community  were  once  realized. 
Where,  however,  either  equally  at- 
tractive methods  of  earning  a  living 
were  not  available,  or,  as  in  Winni- 
peg, there  was  a  large  foreign  ele- 
ment in  the  population  and  cheaper 
second-hand  automobiles  were  readily 
available,  the  jitney  competition 
exhibited  a  tendency  to  persist, 
though  with  frequent  changes  in  the 
personnel  of  the  operators. 

WINNIPEG      AND      VANCOUVER  ONLY 
"JITNEY"  CITIES  IN  CANADA 

At  present,  however,  there  are  only 
two  places  in  Canada  where  the  j  itney 
service  has  remained  as  a  serious 
menace  to  the  existence  of  the  normal 
street  car  service.  These  are  Winni- 
peg and  the  coast  cities  of  Vancouver 
and  Victoria.  As  regards  their  effect 
upon  the  street  car  service,  the  re- 
sults have  been  similar  in  both 
centres.  The  earnings  of  the  street 
railways  on  the  central  and  most 
lucrative  routes  have  been  greatly 


reduced,  with  the  result  that  even  in 
Winnipeg,  where  there  is  much  less 
economic  reaction  in  industry  and 
population  than  in  the  coast  cities 
of  British  Columbia,  the  street  rail- 
way company  has  already  found  its 
revenue  inadequate  to  meet  its 
operating  expenses. 

The  growth  of  the  jitney  compe- 
tition in  Vancouver  and  Victoria  and 
the  relative  effects  upon  the  earnings 
of  the  street  cars  are  set  forth  in 
detail  in  Exhibits  37  and  38,  the  lat- 
ter of  which  is  also  given  in  the 
Record  of  Proceedings  No.  3.  In 
Exhibit  37  is  shown  very  clearly,  f 
from  the  records  of  the  Company's 
inspectors,  the  sudden  rise  in  the 
number  of  jitneys  between  November, 

1914,  when  they  first  made  their 
appearance,  and  February,  1915, 
when  there  were  at  least  255  diflerent 
jitneys  in  operation  during  some 
portion  of  the  month.  The  maximum 
number  of  283  was  reached  in  May, 

1915.  On  June  1  of  the  same  year 
the  bonding  regulation  came  into 
effect  and  the  numbers  dropped  to 
231.  Except  for  a  slight  recovery  in 
August  and  September,  they  con- 
tinued to  decline  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  year,  and  up  to  February, 

1916,  when  there  were  only  58  in 
operation.  With  the  return  of  sum- 
mer the  numbers  increased  again, 
reaching  the  high  water  mark  of  124 
in  August.  Afterwards  they  declined 
once  more,  falling  back  to  the  lowest 
number,   namely    55,   in  February, 

1917.  As  usual,  they  revived  again 
with  the  spring  weather  and  num- 
bered 119  in  May  last. 

As  already  pointed  out,  and  as 
quite  justly  contended  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  jitney  interest,  the 
jitney  is  only  one  of  the  factors 
which  have  resulted  in  the  reduction 
of  the  Company's  street  car  revenue 
below  the  level  of  operating  expenses. 
It  is  also  true  that  when  good  times 
once  more  return  to  Vancouver  and 
Victoria  the  street  car  income  will 
probably  meet  operating  expenses. 
As  the  experience  of  other  cities  of 
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similar  size  invariably  indicates,  with 
the  advent  of  prosperity  the  jitney 
would  largely  disappear,  the  better 
drivers  again  reverting  to  their 
higher  occupations  and  the  others  to 
shorter  hours  and  higher  pay.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  the  jitney  coin- 
petition  is  greatly  impairing,  and  if 
prolonged  for  some  time  may  quite 
destroy,  at  least  the  outlying  street 
car  services.  This  is  abundantly  evi- 
dent from  the  variation  of  the  traffic 
and  receipt  records  according  to  the 
numbers  of  the  jitneys  in  operation. 
As  already  pointed  out,  before  the 
advent  of  the  jitneys  the  Company 
found  its  largest  traffic  in  the  sum- 
mer, but  since  their  competition  de- 
veloped their  largest  volume  of  traffic 
is  in  the  winter.  This  simply  empha- 
sizes the  fact  that  the  jitney  is  essen- 
tially a  fair  weather  service,  and 
quite  unable  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
public  under  all  conditions.  Further, 
the  daily  variation  in  the  number  of 
jitneys  in  operation  from  January, 
1916,  to  May,  1917,  strongly  empha- 
sizes the  very  irregular  service  sup- 
plied by  this  system  of  transporta- 
tion, and  the  further  fact  that  it 
fails  most  markedly  in  times  of 
greatest  need — in  other  words,  when 
weather  conditions  are  bad.  Thus  in 
January,  1916,  the  numbers  in  daily 
operation  varied  from  113  to  25, 
while  in  January,  1917,  they  varied 
from  93  to  4.  In  February,  1916, 
they  varied  from  112  to  0,  the  latter 
for  three  days,  and  the  following 
February  from  105  to  0.  Even  in 
the  summer  months  they  vary  great- 
ly, evidcntlv  with  weather  conditions. 
In  May,  1916,  they  ranged  from  132 
to  76,  or  60  on  Sunday,  and  last 
May,  though  somewhat  steadier,  they 
ranged  from  136  to  86,  or  58  on 
Sunday.  In  August,  1916,  they 
ranged  from  149  to  87,  or  79  on 
Sunday.  Similar  variations  both  as 
to  seasonal  conditions  and  in  daily 
service  prevailed  in  the  City  of  Vic- 
toria. The  only  approximation  to 
a  steady  service  is  that  furnished  by 
the   so-called    Blue   Funnel  Line  of 


interurban  automobiles  operating  be- 
tween Vancouver  and  New  Westmin- 
ster on  the  special  driveway  known  as 
Kingsway,  and  from  New  Westmin- 
ster to  various  suburban  points.  As 
this  service  has  several  special  fea- 
tures of  its  own  and  is  not  on  the 
ordinary  jitney  basis,  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  refer  to  it  separately. 

JITXEYS   HAD   CLIENTELE   WHO  LIKED 
PRIVACY  AXD  SOCIAL  ATTRACTIOXS 

The  officials  of  the  Company,  from 
the  detailed  information  gathered  by 
their  inspectors,  have  estimated  the 
average  loss  per  day  from  the  jitneys 
operating  in  Vancouver  at  $7,  arid 
at  $5  in  Victoria.  The  representa- 
tives of  the  jitneys  claim,  however, 
and  furnish  evidence  to  substantiate 
certain  of  these  claims,  that  a  number 
of  them  make  considerably  more  than 
$7  gross  per  day.  They  also  claim, 
with  an  obvious  measure  of  truth, 
that  the  total  earnings  of  the  jitneys 
do  not  furnish  a  correct  basis  for  an 
estimate  of  the  losses  of  the  Com- 
pany. The  jitneys,  it  is  claimed, 
carry  a  considerable  number  of  pas- 
sengers who  would  not  have  used  the 
street  cars  had  there  been  no  jitneys 
in  operation.  In  this  connection  I 
leave  out  of  account  for  the  present 
those  jitneys  which  operate  in  the 
districts  not  served  by  the  street  cars. 
The  passengers  obtained  by  the  jit- 
neys independently  of  the  street  car 
service,  on  the  same  routes,  are  made 
up,  generally  speaking,  of  two 
classes.  First  there  are  those  who, 
in  good  weather  and  especially  on 
fine  evenings,  outside  the  rush  hours, 
take  a  jitney  trip  for  the  pleasure  of 
the  outing  and  especially  for  the 
enjoyment  of  the  company  which 
they  meet  with,  either  by  accident  or 
appointment.  Observation  will  de- 
monstrate, and  the  drivers  themselves 
acknowledge  and  even  urge,  that 
their  evening  passengers  are  chiefly 
young  people  of  both  sexes.  It  is 
true,  of  course,  that  the  street  ears 
in  all  cities  have  always  carried  a 
very  considerable  number  of  persons, 
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especially  in  the  evenings,  who  ride 
for  pleasure,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
the  open-air  travelling  in  fine  wea- 
ther, the  easier  ride  in  the  better 
cars,  the  greater  privacy  and  social 
attractiveness  of  the  rear  seats, 
especially  in  the  evenings,  offer  in- 
ducements to  many  patrons  of  the 
jitneys  which  the  larger  area,  formal 
arrangement  of  the  seats,  full  illumi- 
nation of  the  cars  and  consequent 
publicity  do  not  afford.  One  driver 
of  wide  experience  and  shrewd  knowl- 
edge of  youthful  human  nature  de- 
clared before  the  Commission  that  as 
an  attractive  commercial  venture  he 
had  in  mind  the  devising  of  a  car  for 
evening  traffic  equipped  throughout 
with  back  seats  only.  On  these  and 
other  grounds  there  is  undoubtedly 
much  truth  in  the  claims  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  jitney  interests  that 
not  only  do  the  jitneys  attract  from 
the  street  cars  a  very  considerable 
section  of  the  pleasure-riding  public, 
but  they  create  a  still  larger  traffic 
of  their  own.  Obviously  the  revenue 
derived  from  this  special  traffic  would 
not  revert  to  the  street  cars  were  the 
jitneys  suppressed. 

In  the  second  class  of  special  jit- 
ney patrons  comes  a  variable  number 
who  find  that  on  special  routes  the 
more  convenient  and  rapid  service 
furnished  by  some  of  the  jitneys 
enables  them  to  return  to  their 
homes  for  midday  meals  which  other- 
wise they  must  carry  with  them  or 
obtain  in  restaurants  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  their  work.  Certain 
other  special  conveniences  of  a  simi- 
lar nature  have  also  to  be  taken  into 
account. 

When,  however,  full  allowance  is 
made  for  all  the  extra  traffic  which 
the  jitney  creates  for  itself,  and  con- 
sidering the  claims  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  jitneys  that  some  drivers 
at  least  are  able  to  make  a  net  income 
of  from  $1,000  to  $1,200 — although 
in  such  cases  the  hours  of  work  are 
exceptionally  long — the  estimate  of 
the  Company  as  to  the  amount  of 
gross  earnings  of  which  the  jitneys 


deprive  it  is  probably  not  far  from 
the  mark.  On  this  basis  for  the  city 
and  suburbs  of  Vancouver  the  aggre- 
gate amount  lost  to  the  Company 
through  the  jitney  competition  for 
the  year  1916  is  given  as  $261,278. 
The  actual  receipts  of  the  Company 
from  this  area  during  the  year  were 
$1,237,058.  Without  the  jitney 
competition,  therefore,  the  gross  in- 
come would  have  been  approximately 
$1,498,388;  but  if  we  allow  for  a 
proportionate  increase  in  the  car 
mileage  required  to  accommodate  the 
extra  passengers,  amounting  to 
107.479  car  miles,  which  at  an  oper- 
ating cost  of  15  cents  per  car  mile 
would  amount  to  $16,121,  we  have 
left  a  net  increase  of  $245,157.  Inci- 
dentally this  shows  how  very  far  the 
jitney  service  is,  even  at  its  best,  from 
meeting  the  transportation  require- 
ments of  the  city  and  district  of 
Vancouver.  The  extent,  however,  to 
which  it  cuts  in  upon  the  income  of 
the  Company  is  quite  sufficient  to 
make  the  difference  between  the  possi- 
bility and  impossibility  of  financial 
continuance  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
pany. While  the  extra  income  of 
$245,000  would  not  convert  the  exist- 
ing losses  of  the  Company  into  a 
surplus,  yet  it  would  probably  be 
sufficient,  with  certain  economies  and 
rearrangements  to  be  considered 
later,  and  in  view  of  a  certain  ten- 
dency to  recovery  noticeable  within 
the  past  year,  to  bring  the  earnings 
of  the  Company  on  its  street  railway 
business  to  the  point  of  at  least  meet- 
ing its  outlay.  This  would  permit 
the  Company,  though  with  the  sacri- 
fice of  any  dividends  on  its  stock,  to 
maintain  its  solvency  and  to  continue 
an  efficient  transportation  service  un- 
til the  return  of  a  period  of  normal 
prosperity,  such  as  may  be  reason- 
ably expected  from  the  situation  of 
these  centres  of  population  in  rela- 
tion to  the  commercial  requirements 
of  the  continent  and  the  valuable 
resources  of  the  province.  At  any 
rate  it  is  plain  from  the  economic 
situation  which  has  developed  in  the 
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centres  of  Vancouver  and  Victoria 
and  the  financial  condition  of  the 
British  Columbia  Electric  that  it 
cannot  continue  in  business  under  the 
combined  influence  of  the  unavoidable 
shrinkage  of  population,  depressed 
economic  conditions  of  recent  years, 
and  the  competition  of  the  jitney 
cars. 

HEAVY    TRAFFIC    ROUTES    MUST  SUP- 
PORT   OUTLYING  ROUTES 

The  central  principle  on  which  any 
adequate  street  car  service  is  neces- 
sarily built  is  that  of  utilizing  the 
greater  earning  power  of  the  heavier 
traffic  routes  to  support,  especially 
in  their  initial  stages,  the  outlying 
routes  with  lighter  traffic,  which, 
however,  will  some  day  come  to  be 
first  self-supporting  and  later  con- 
tributors to  the  support  of  newer 
and  still  more  extended  routes.  If, 
however,  anything  occurs  to  dis- 
locate this  system,  especially  in  the 
way  of  impairing  the  revenue  upon 
which  it  lives,  it  inevitably  demoral- 
izes the  service  for  a  time  and  if 
persisted  in  must  ultimately  lead  to 
the  bankruptcy  of  the  corporation, 
doubtless  after  a  gradual  suspension 
of  the  more  unprofitable  lines  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  city.  Obviously,  if 
a  competitive  service  such  as  the  jit- 
neys comes  in,  especially  during  a 
period  of  financial  depression  and  loss 
of  population,  and  takes  away  a 
large  section  of  the  most  profitable 
central  traffic  without  relieving  the 
street  railway  on  a  single  mile  of  the 
unprofitable  routes,  it  is  destroying 
the  capacity  of  the  general  trans- 
portation system  to  meet  its  obliga- 
tion, while  it  upsets  entirely  the  or- 
ganization on  which  the  street  rail- 
way can  alone  meet  the  standard 
requirements. 

It  has  been  stated,  even  by  the 
managers  of  street  railway  systems, 
that  the  competition  of  the  jitneys 
might  be  admissible  were  it  extended 
equally  to  all  the  routes  served  by 
the  company.  Except,  however,  in 
the  largest  centres    of  population, 


such  as  New  York  and  Chicago, 
where  the  traffic  is  so  voluminous  that 
several  concurrent  systems  cannot 
adequately  provide  for  it,  such  a 
form  of  competition,  while  fair  in  the 
sense  of  sharing  the  profitable  and 
unprofitable  portions  of  the  field,  can 
only  mean  that  one  system  or  the 
other  must  succumb  within  a  com- 
paratively short  time  or  that  both 
will  fail,  naturally  after  a  period  of 
greatly  deteriorated  service  for  the 
public.  In  other  words,  a  field  which 
will  support  one  adequate  and 
efficient  transportation  service  will 
seldom  support  two,  no  matter  how 
equal  ^re  the  terms  of  the  competi- 
tion between  them.  As  between  rival 
systems  of  transportation  it  is  rea- 
sonable and  proper  that  that  which  is 
the  better  able  to  meet  the  needs  of 
a  modern  city  population  should  sur- 
vive. No  vested  interest  or  pros- 
pective sacrifice  of  capital  invested 
in  good  faith  in  a  service  which 
proves  to  be  inferior  to  another  can 
be  successfully  pleaded  as  a  reason 
why  the  less  adequate  service  should 
be  maintained.  On  this  basis,  as  be- 
tween the  existing  jitney  and  the 
electric  street  car  service  the  great 
practical  question  is,  does  or  can  the 
jitney  furnish  a  cheaper,  a  more  uni- 
form, more  adequate,  reliable  and 
responsible  service  than  that  of  the 
existing  street  cars?  If  so,  instead 
of  being  interfered  with  and  sup- 
pressed, it  should  be  given  free  course 
and  encouragement,  but  if  not,  since 
it  is  evident  from  the  detailed  finan- 
cial returns  of  the  Company  already 
referred  to  that  the  two  systems  can- 
not co-exist  without  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  street  railway,  it  is  plain 
that  the  general  interest  of  the  com- 
munity requires  the  elimination  of  the 
jitney  as  a  condition  of  retaining  the 
existing  transportation  service,  be- 
yond at  least  the  central  and  more 
densely  populated  city  areas. 

The  special  arguments  for  and 
against  the  continuance  of  the  jitney 
services  in  Vancouver  and  Victoria 
were  submitted  for  the  most  part  in 
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written  form  and  will  be  found  in  the 
exhibits  which  accompany  this  re- 
port. The  chief  exhibits  on  the  part 
of  the  Company  are  numbers  37,  38, 
107,  144,  145,  and  Proceedings  No. 
3  and  No.  4,  Vancouver;  also  exhib- 
its Nos.  15  and  26  and  Proceedings 
No.  4  in  Victoria.  In  support  of  the 
jitney  claims  are  exhibits  Nos.  46  to 
72  and  119,  and  Proceedings  Nos.  5, 
6,  7  and  8,  Vancouver,  and  exhibits 
Nos.  27  to  35  and  Proceedings  Nos. 
4,  5  and  6  in  Victoria. 

In  addition  to  the  evidence  sub- 
mitted before  the  Commission,  much 
information  has  been  obtained  by  the 
Commission  from  other  sources  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 

IS     THE     JITNEY     AN     EVOLUTION  IN 
TRANSPORTATION  ? 

As  may  be  observed  from  a  perusal 
of  the  argument  and  evidence  pre- 
sented in  favor  of  the  jitney  interests, 
the  lines  followed  and  the  conclusions 
reached  arc  very  far  from  consistent 
with  each  other.  Sometimes  it  is  held 
that  the  jitneys  are  quite  prepared 
to  take  over  immediately  the  present 
street  car  service  of  the  B.  C.  Elec- 
tric ;  at  others  it  is  admitted  that 
they  could  do  so  only  after  some  con- 
siderable development.  It  is  admitted 
as  obvious,  however,  that  with  all  the 
superior  qualities  claimed  for  the 
jitney  service,  since  it  is  neither  pos- 
sible nor  desirable  that  these  two  sys- 
tems should  serve  the  same  districts 
or  operate  on  the  same  streets,  either 
immediately  or  at  least  in  a  short 
time  the  electric  street  car  must  be 
supplanted  by  the  jitney  or  the  mo- 
tor bus.  In  those  portions  of  the 
argument  where  it  is  conceded  that 
the  jitneys  are  not  prepared  to  im- 
mediately take  the  place  of  the  street 
cars,  no  suggestions  are  made  as  to 
how  the  interval  is  to  be  filled  in. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  if 
the  facts  are  as  presented  in  the 
general  run  of  the  jitney  argument, 
the  conclusion  reached  is  perfectly 
sound  and  any  attempt  to  prolong 
the    existence    of  a  company  whose 


system  of  service  is  plainly  obsolete, 
or  to  temporarily  save  it  from  bank- 
ruptcy by  eliminating  a  superior 
competitor,  readjusting  rates  and 
routes,  or  introducing  other  minor 
economies,  would  be  at  once  mis- 
directed charity  and  unjustifiable 
public  policy.  If  the  capital  invest- 
ments of  the  Company  in  its  street 
car  service  are  obviously  doomed  to 
obsolescence  because  a  superior  ser- 
vice has  been  developed,  and  if,  as  is 
amply  demonstrated,  the  Company  is 
at  present  losing  heavily  on  its  an- 
nual operation,  what  could  be  more 
unwise  in  principle,  more  ruinous  to 
the  Company,  more  contrary  to  the 
interests  of  the  citizens/  of  the  dis- 
tricts of  Vancouver  and  Victoria, 
than  an  attempt  to  prolong  the  pre- 
sent undesirable  situation  when  the 
inevitable  outcome  is  plainly  in  sight? 

It  is  doubtless  a  serious  matter  for 
the  future  financial  prospects  of  the 
coast  cities,  and  indirectly  of  the 
Province  of  British  Columbia,  that 
British  capitalists  should  have  been 
induced  to  expend  in  good  faith  such 
large  amounts  of  capital  in  electric 
railway  systems  in  the  chief  civic 
centres  of  British  Columbia,  when 
this  capital  investment  almost  before 
the  completion  of  the  undertakings 
should  be  doomed  to  almost  complete 
loss.  But,  however  unfortunate  this 
may  be  for  the  British  investors,  in 
British  -Columbia  as  elsewhere  they 
must  be  prepared  to  meet  losses,  how- 
ever severe,  when  it  is  obvious  that 
they  are  due  to  the  unavoidable  con- 
ditions of  progress.  In  such  a  case 
British  Columbia  and  its  people  are 
no  more  at  fault  than  those  of  any 
other  portion  of  the  world,  not  ex- 
cluding Britain  itself. 

Neither  British  investors,  however, 
nor  those  from  any  other  quarter  can 
be  expected  to  take  lightly  the  loss 
of  their  capital  through  bad  faith, 
such  as  the  illegitimate  sacrifice  of 
their  interests  as  outsiders  to  inferior 
domestic  claims  because  of  their  local 
influence  or  sympathies.  Nor  can 
they  be  expected  to  submit  calmly  to 
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the  prospective  scrapping  of  their 
costly  plants  after  the  capital  in- 
vested in  their  construction,  has  been 
gratefully  absorbed  in  local  expendi- 
ture, in  order  to  make  way  for  other 
prospective  plants  which  will  involve 
for  a  few  years  the  expenditure  of 
much  new  capital  and  thus  procure  a 
temporary  return  of  good  times.  Nor 
will  they  appreciate  the  false  kindness 
of  any  encouragement  to  continue  at 
heavy  annual  loss  a  system  of  trans- 
portation or  any  other  public  utility 
which  it  is  cheerfully  declared  in  ad- 
vance can  never  be  restored  to  a  pay- 
ing basis,  because  the  competing 
system  which  is  the  chief  cause  of  its 
accumulating  losses  is  destined  to 
replace  it  as  a  much  superior  method 
of  transportation.  The  only  coldly 
self-interested,  not  to  mention  the 
only  honest,  method  of  dealing  with 
a  company  placed  in  such  an  un- 
desirable situation  is  not  to  encour- 
age it  in  the  continued  sacrifice  not 
only  of  its  past  investments,  but  of 
such  existing  reserves  as  it  may  have 
accumulated  in  more  fortunate  times. 
It  should  be  encouraged  to  at  once 
face  frankly  the  inevitable  and  to 
save  what  is  possible  from  the  wreck 
of  its  investments.  Moreover,  in  part- 
ing with  the  unfortunate  investors 
who  have  themselves  parted  with  so 
many  millions  of  their  capital,  almost 
entirely  expended  in  contributing  to 
the  past  prosperity  of  the  urban  dis- 
tricts of  Vancouver  and  Victoria,  it 
were  well  to  do  so  in  a  courteous  if 
not  a  kindly  manner.  Doubtless  there 
is  some  temptation  to  abuse  those 
from  whom  we  have  received  benefits 
too  great  to  repay,  particularly  when 
there  is  little  more  to  be  expected 
from  them.  Even  on  the  lowest 
grounds,  however,  it  is  poor  policy  to 
give  way  to  such  temptation.  I  feel 
convinced,  however,  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  chief 
cities  of  British  Columbia  do  not  en- 
dorse the  bitter  reference's  to  the 
Company  and  its  investors  which  are 
contained  in  some  of  the  evidence  and 
arguments  of  those  supporting  the 


jitney  interests.  Least  of  all  will 
they  subscribe  to  the  sentiment  that 
it  matters  little  what  investors  in 
Britain  may  think  of  our  treatment 
of  them,  because  hereafter,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  war,  supplies 
of  capital  are  to  be  sought  in  the 
United  States. 

STREET  CAR  MUST  BOW  TO  JITNEY  OR 
JITNEY  TO  STREET  CAR 

If,  however,  the  advocates  of  the 
jitney  cause  should  prove  to  be  mis- 
taken in  their  estimates  and  the  jit- 
ney should  not  be  a  form  of  trans- 
portation which  is  able  to  take  the 
place  of  the  electric  street  car,  but 
can  only  at  best,  even  in  such  de- 
velopments of  it  as  are  in  sight,  act 
as  a  supplementary  form  of  trans- 
portation, then  the  alternative  pro- 
position, recognized  as  such  by  the 
advocates  of  the  jitneys,  must  be 
accepted.  Instead  of  the  electric 
street  car  being  sacrificed  for  the 
preservation  and  extension  of  the 
jitney,  the  jitney  should  be  sacrificed 
for  the  preservation  of  an  electric 
service  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
public. 

Though  few  of  those  who  appeared 
before  the  Commission  and  practical- 
ly none  of  those  who  faced  the  actual 
situation  of  the  B.  C.  Electric  were 
prepared  to  argue  that  both  the  elec- 
tric cars  and  the  jitneys  can  operate 
in  competition  with  eacli  other  on  the 
present  basis  without  the  elimination 
of  the  larger  and  more  costly  service, 
yet  it  is  possible  that  a  number  of 
citizens,  especially  those  who  have  not 
actually  faced  the  facts,  may  be  un- 
der the  impression  that  these  two 
systems  can  operate  indefinitely  in 
competition.  Such  citizens  may  at 
least  have  the  conviction  that  under 
the  ownership  and  superior  manage- 
ment and  economy  of  the  respective 
city  corporations  and  with  access  to 
the  public  purse  it  may  be  possible 
to  operate  the  present  electric  service 
on  a  profitable  basis,  while  permitting 
the  jitneys  to  freely  take  what  they 
please  of  the  cream  of  the  business. 
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If  such  an  opinion  should  be  at  all 
prevalent,  the  way  for  such  an  ex- 
periment is  quite  open,  inasmuch  as, 
provision  is  made  in  the  charter  of 
the  Company  for  the  City  of  Van- 
couver to  take  over  at  its  option, 
within  a  couple  of  years,  the  street 
car  service  within  its  limits.  In  that 
case  there  should  be  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  acquiring  on  similar  terms  of 
arbitration  the  outlying  suburban 
sections,  as  was  in  contemplation 
under  the  tentative  agreement  of 
1910.  A  similar  solution  applies  to 
Victoria,  where  there  would  appear  to 
be  more  conviction,  on  the  part  of 
the  City  Executive  at  least,  that  the 
citizens  can  afford  to  maintain  a 
double  system  of  transportation,  not 
only  in  different  sections  of  the  city, 
which  of  course  would  be  quite  rea- 
sonable, but  even  in  the  same  districts 
and  upon  the  same  streets.  Should 
it  therefore  be  possible  to  convince 
the  majority  of  the  ratepayers  of 
either  or  both  of  the  cities  of  Van- 
couver and  Victoria  that  in  spite  of 
the  experiences  of  the  B.  C.  Electric 
it  is  both  desirable  and  possible  to 
operate  a  general  street  car  system, 
serving  at  once  the  civic  centres  and 
the  outlying  suburban,  industrial  and 
residential  districts,  while  at  the 
same  time  freely  permitting  individ- 
ual operators  of  jitney  cars,  in  the 
care-free  pursuit  of  their  own  per- 
sonal interests,  to  take  or  leave  what 
they  please,  and  when  they  please,  of 
the  most  profitable  portion  of  the 
traffic,  they  have  the  opportunity  to 
practically  demonstrate  their  faith 
by  their  works. 

This  experiment,  if  undertaken  by 
the  civic  corporations,  has  the  added 
advantage  that  it  can  be  conducted 
without  the  very  serious  risk  to  the 
suburban  districts  in  particular  of 
losing  their  street  railway  altogether, 
or  to  the  inner  districts  of  suffering 
from  an  inferior  service.  Miscalcula- 
tions of  municipal  ratepayers,  unlike 
those  of  a  private  corporation,  can 
be   made   good   out   of   their  own 


pockets  through  the  simple  process 
of  increasing  their  taxes,  even  when 
their  borrowing  limits  are  reached. 

However,  assuming  for  the  time 
that  the  majority  of  the  citizens  of 
Vancouver  and  Victoria  and  their 
adjoining  municipalities,  even  if 
favoring  the  municipal  ownership 
and  operation  of  public  utilities,  are 
no  more  prepared  than  those  of  Ed- 
monton and  Calgary  to  permit  pri- 
vate competitors,  with  nothing  more 
at  stake  than  a  second-hand  auto- 
mobile, which  the  jitney  operators 
tell  us  can,  even  in  these  dull  times, 
be  disposed  of  without  loss,  to  freely 
exploit  the  cream  of  the  city's  reve- 
nue, the  question  simply  narrows 
itself  down  to  whether  the  jitney  ser- 
vice or  the  electric  street  car  service 
is  to  operate  in  the  coast  cities  of 
British  Columbia. 

JITNEY      CANNOT      TAKE      PLACE  OF 
STREET    RAILWAY  SERVICE 

An  open-minded  examination  of 
the  jitney  service  as  it  at  present 
exists  should  convince  anyone  that, 
while  it  may  be  a  useful  supplement 
to  an  electric  railway  service,  it  can- 
not possibly  take  its  place.  That  it 
is  possible  for  a  trackless  motor  bus 
system,  installed  and  operated  by  a 
corporation  with  large  capital  and  a 
highly  organized  and  efficient  staff, 
to  take  the  place  of  the  street  cars 
on  well-paved  streets,  is  quite  ad- 
missible. But  this  is  simply  to  change 
from  one  great  public  utility  cor- 
poration to  another,  and  the  change 
might  as  easily  be  made  by  the  pre- 
sent corporation,  the  British  Colum- 
bia Electric  Railway  Company,  as  by 
any  other  company,  in  simply  substi- 
tuting motor  busses  for  street  cars, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  motor  bus  com- 
panies of  New  York  and  Chicago. 
This  system,  however,  has  nothing 
whatever  in  common  with  the  existing 
jitney  service  except  the  one  single 
feature  that  neither  the  jitneys  nor 
the  motor  busses  require  tracks  and 
trolleys.  Whether  the  motive  power 
should  be  in  either  or  both  cases 
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electricity  or  gasoline  is  merely  a 
matter  of  experiment  and  local  cost. 

As  is  fully  demonstrated  in  the 
origin  and  expansion  of  the  jitney 
service,  it  involves  no  rational  fore- 
sight or  organization,  no  special  in- 
vestment of  capital  in  lines  from 
which  it  cannot  be  readily  withdrawn, 
no  guarantees  as  to  rates  and  no  spe- 
cial arrangements  to  meet  the  per- 
manent needs  of  the  public  —  in  a 
word,  no  responsibility  whatever, 
either  personal  or  corporate,  to  con- 
tinue in  adequate  form  a  service  which 
has  become  one  of  the  most  per- 
manent and  vital  requisites  of  a  mod- 
ern city.  The  attorney  for  the  jit- 
neys makes  a  special  point  of  this 
capacity  of  the  jitney  to  suddenly 
appear  in  great  force,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Seattle  and  other  street  car 
strikes,  and  to  fade  away  again.  In 
Victoria,  as  the  evidence  submitted 
by  the  jitney  interests  will  show,  the 
jitneys  operate  indiscriminately  as 
jitneys  and  taxicabs.  Their  particu- 
lar role  at  any  given  time  is  naturally 
determined  by  what  fares  can  be  col- 
lected under  the  one  guise  or  the 
other.  During  the  street  railway 
strike  double  fares  were  collected  on 
the  jitney  routes.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  street  railway*  system  in  a  large 
modern  centre  of  population  is  the 
product  of  years  of  organization  and 
the  investment  of  millions  of  capital 
in  forms,  the  greater  part  of  which 
cannot  be  converted  to  other  uses 
and  is  therefore,  at  once  a  very  heavy 
guarantee  for  the  performance  of  its 
obligations  and  the  highest  possible 
inducement  to  afford  where  possible 
an  acceptable  service  to  the  public, 
on  whose  favor  it  entirely  depends. 
Were  the  street  cars  forced  to  dis- 
continue, the  citizens  would  be  en- 
tirely at  the  mercy  of  an  irresponsible 
service,  both  as  to  numbers  in  opera- 
tion and  fares  demanded. 

It  may  be  said  that  as  regards  the 
fares,  rules  could  be  adopted  regu- 
lating them,  but  as  the  present  cab 
and  taxi  tariffs  in  most  cities  prove, 
this  is  a  very  inadequate  remedy,  and 


in  an}'  case  there  is  no  regulation 
which  can  compel  any  individuals  to 
remain  in  a  service  when  they  can 
leave  it  without  any  material  sacrifice 
whenever  something  better  turns  up. 
Even  under  the  compulsion  of  hard 
times  the  continuous  fluctuation  in 
the  numbers  of  the  jitneys  and  the 
easy  coming  and  going  of  individuals 
in  the  jitney  ranks  are  ample  evidence 
of  the  unreliability  of  this  system  of 
transportation  in  any  civic  centre 
large  enough  to  preclude  walking  as 
a  feasible  alternative  for  those  with- 
out private  means  of  conveyance.  If, 
apart  from  the  difficulties  and  draw- 
backs above  enumerated,  the  jitneys 
are  to  be  taken  seriously  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  electric  car  service, 
they  would  require  to  comply  with 
the  following  conditions : 

They  would  require  to  furnish 
regular  transportation  within  the 
districts  of  Vancouver  and  its 
suburbs  on  at  least  as  reliable  a  basis 
as  the  British  Columbia  Electric  can 
furnish. 

They  must  also  guarantee  trans- 
fers to  any  part  of  the  city  at  the 
rates  offered  by  the  street  car 
company. 

They  must  carry  school  children 
and  workmen  on  the  same  terms  as 
the  electric  railway. 

Also,  in  taking  the  place  of  the 
street  railway  and  enjoying  the  privi- 
lege of  using  the  city  streets,  they 
must  contribute  at  least  as  much  as 
the  street  railway  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  the  streets,  the  payment 
of  civic  and  provincial  taxes  and  the 
special  contribution  on  the  gross 
earnings  to  the  city  treasury. 

They  must  furnish  bonds  to  such 
an  extent  as  will  render  claims  for 
accidents  and  damages  against  them 
as  certain  of  recovery  as  at  present 
against  the  property  of  the 
Company. 

As  regards  the  special  rates  and 
concessions  regarding  fares  and 
transfers  which  apply  to  the  sub- 
urban traffic  of  the  Company,  inas- 
much as  these  have  grown  up  in  a 
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fragmentary  and  isolated  manner 
and  are  at  present  very  complex,  un- 
equal and  unsatisfactory,  and  there- 
fore call  for  revision,  the  jitneys 
should  not  be  asked  to  conform  to 
such  exceptional  conditions  unless 
they  claimed  to  be  able  to  fulfill  these 
requirements  as  they  stand,  which  it 
is  admitted  the  Company  cannot  do. 
They  may,  however,  be  fairly  asked 
to  supply  a  suburban  service  as  good 
as  that  of  the  Company,  on  as  favor- 
able terms  to  the  public  as  the  Com- 
pany would  be  able  to  accept.  In  this 
proposition  nothing  is  stipulated  as 
to  the  interurban  service  beyond  at 
least  route  No.  1,  to  New  Westmin- 
ster, or  as  to  the  service  on  the  lines 
leased  from  the  C.  P.  R.,  on  the 
Burnaby  Lake'line  or  the  Fraser  Val- 
ley line  to  Chilliwack.  It  should, 
however,  include  the  service  furnished 
in  North  Vancouver. 

NO    POSSIBILITY    OF    JITNEY  MEETING: 
TRANSPORTATION  REQUIREMENTS 

Now,  it  requires  only  a  statement 
of  these  conditions  and  a  very  super- 
ficial knowledge  of  the  jitney  service 
in  Vancouver  and  elsewhere  to  realize 
that  there  is  no  possibility  of  these 
conditions  being  met  by  the  jitney 
service  in  V ancouver  were  the  electric 
railway  forced  out  of  business.  More- 
over, neither  the  legal  representative 
of  the  jitney  interests  nor  the  most 
reckless  advocate  of  the  jitney  privi- 
leges who  appeared  before  the  Com- 
mission has  claimed  that  the  jitneys, 
under  either  their  present  or  reason- 
ably prospective  development,  could 
comply  with  the  conditions  at  present 
fulfilled  by  the  Company. 

Admitting  the  inability  of  the 
present  jitney  system  to  meet  these 
requirements,  all  that  is  held  out  to 
the  citizens  of  the  Vancouver  and 
Victoria  districts  is  the  vague  possi- 
bility, based  on  the  wholly  un- 
paralleled conditions  of  London  and 
New  York  and  on  the  guesses  of  cer- 
tain writers  about  the  beginning  of 
the  jitney  "invasion,"  but  which  have 
not  been  followed  up  since  the  reces- 


sion of  the  jitney  wave,  that  follow- 
ing and  improving  on  the  jitney  ser- 
vice there  might  result  some  form  of 
trackless  motor  vehicles  which  might 
some  day  take  the  place  of  the 
present  electric  street  car.  As  al- 
ready indicated,  however,  in  all  such 
suggestions  it  is  not  the  ordinary, 
irresponsible  automobile  jitney  which 
is  expected  to  take  the  place  of  the 
street  cars,  but  some  developed  form 
of  motor  bus  or  car,  properly  closed 
in,  seated,  lighted  and  heated,  and 
thus  adapted  to  the  regular  convey- 
ance of  passengers  at  all  seasons  and 
at  all  hours.  Such  a  vehicle,  it  may 
be  observed  in  passing,  loses  all  the 
special  merits  and  attractiveness 
associated  with  the  poor  man's  auto- 
mobile and  the  joy-riding  proclivi- 
ties of  its  patrons.  Though  there . 
have  been  several  experiments  with 
different  types  of  motor  cars  in 
American  cities,  they  have  not  been 
able  to  compete  successfully  with  the 
electric  street  cars,  though  some  of 
them  have  been  maintained  either  by 
the  street  car  companies  themselves 
or  by  independent  operators,  as  fur- 
nishing a  very  suitable  supplement- 
ary service  beyond  the  street  car 
lines.  It  is  true  that  motor  bus  ser- 
vices have  been  successfully  developed 
in  some  of  the  older  and  larger  cities 
of  Europe,  where  the  contour  and 
varying  widths  of  the  streets  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  the  operation  of 
electric  tram  cars,  as  also  in  some  of 
the  larger  cities  of  America,  where, 
as  in  New  York,  and  Chicago,  every  < 
possible  form  of  transportation  — 
above,  on  and  below  the  streets  —  is 
employed  to  deal  with  the  ever  in- 
creasing volume  of  traffic.  In  these 
cities,  however,  the  trackless  trolley 
bus  is  employed  as  a  supplementary 
service,  especially  on  streets  where  it 
is  not  convenient  or  desirable  to  have 
trolley  wires  and  tracks,  as  also  in 
parks  and  on  driveways,  for  similar 
reasons.  In  other  large  cities, 
especially  those  like  San  Francisco, 
where  municipal  ownership  of  the 
street  car  service  is  making  headway, 
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the  tram  car  is  occasionally  adopted 
as  a  supplementary  service  in  order 
temporarily  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  newer  city  and  suburban  dis- 
tricts where  it  would  not  be  profit- 
able, for  a  time  at  least,  to  lay  and 
operate  the  regular  trolley  line.  In 
all  such  cases,  however,  experience 
shows  that  neither  the  jitney  nor  even 
the  motor  bus  is  seriously  regarded 
as  a  practical  alternative  to  the 
regular  street  car  service.  It  may 
be  noted  that  while  there  is  through- 
out the  United  States  and  Canada  a 
very  general  agitation  for  an  increase 
in  transportation  rates,  both  local 
and  general,  in  order  to  meet  the 
increasing  cost  of  labor  and  equip- 
ment, yet  in  all  the  necessary  expan- 
sions of  the  street  railway  service 
there  has  been  no  serious  suggestion, 
in  America  at  least,  as  to  the  substi- 
tution of  other  methods  of  trans- 
portation for  the  electric  street  car. 

ORGANIZED  SYSTEMS  MUST  PREVAIL  IN 
THE  END 

Even  should  some  form  of  motor 
service  ultimately  replace  the  elec- 
trical trolley,  as  argued  by  the  jitney 
interests,  it  must  be  conducted,  as 
experience  everywhere  proves,  either 
by  responsible  joint  stock  companies 
or  municipal  corporations.  In  cither 
case  the  independent  individual  jitney 
owner,  in  whose  interests  the  whole 
argument  before  the  Commission  was 
presented,  must  be  eliminated.  It  is 
difficult  to  see,  therefore,  what  advan- 
tage there  is  in  throwing  out  of 
employment  that  large  and  respect- 
able class  of  citizens  of  Vancouver 
and  Victoria  districts  who  constitute 
the  employees  of  the  British  Columbia 
Electric  Railway  Company,  merely 
to  insure  the  temporary  support  of 
a  limited  number  of  independent 
operators  of  jitney  cars,  who  cannot 
guarantee,  either  for  themselves  or 
each  other,  that  they  will  furnish  a 
reliable  service  for  the  citizens  of 
those  districts,  and  who  in  turn  must 
be  supplanted  by  large  and  per- 
manently responsible  capitalist  cor- 


porations. These  in  turn  must  de- 
velop other  well-organized  systems 
with  a  body  of  employees  under  nor- 
mal and  satisfactory  conditions,  with 
the  customary  regulations  as  to 
hours,  rates  and  the  many  other 
terms  embodied  in  agreements  be- 
tween employers  and  employees. 
What  demoralization  the  financial 
and  commercial  interests  of  the  coast 
cities  must  undergo,  what  wreckage 
of  values  for  outlying  residential  pro- 
perties, what  hardships  and  incon- 
veniences to  the  general  body  of  citi- 
zens must  be  endured  to  eflect  the 
transition  from  one  capitalist  organ- 
ization to  another,  through  an  irre- 
sponsible jitney  interval,  one  can 
only  leave  to  the  individual  judg- 
ments of  those  who  would  chiefly 
suffer. 

The  attorney  for  the  jitney  inter- 
ests made  some  considerable  attempt 
to  show  that  there  was  virtually  a 
conspiracy  between  the  Company  and 
its  employees  by  means  of  the  strike 
in  June  to  demonstrate  to  the  citizens 
what  they  must  suffer  should  the 
street  car  system  be  closed  up.  Prob- 
ably the  argument  was  not  intended 
to  be  taken  very  seriously.  The  basis 
of  it  was  entirely  repudiated  by  both 
the  Company  and  its  employees.  As- 
suredly it  involved  a  rather  severe 
reflection  on  the  general  intelligence 
of  the  parties  accused.  Had  they  any 
such  design  in  view,  it  would  have 
been  the  height  of  folly  to  stage  their 
performance  at  a  time  of  the  year 
most  favorable  to  the  jitneys  and 
most  disadvantageous  to  themselvi  s. 
A  few  months  earlier,  say  in  January 
or  February,  when  the  weather  and 
street  conditions  were  most  unfavor- 
able to  the  jitneys,  they  might  have 
demonstrated,  if  that  were  necessary, 
how  difficult  it  would  be  for  the  jit- 
neys satisfactorily  to  serve  the 
transport  needs  of  the  districts  of 
Vancouver  and  Victoria,  even  at  ten- 
cent  fares.  At  the  same  time,  as  has 
been  demonstrated  very  fully  in  Los 
Angeles  and  other  American  cities 
where  the  existence  of  a  street  car 
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service  has  been  threatened  by  jitney 
competition,  the  employees  of  the 
street  railway,  recognizing  that  their 
means  of  earning  a  living  was  direct- 
ly at  stake,  have  taken  a  very  special 
interest  in  the  problem  and  have, 
very  naturally,  done  what  they  could 
within  their  legal  rights  as  citizens 
to  demonstrate  to  their  fellow- 
citizens  the  folly  of  sacrificing  at 
once  the  means  of  life  for  a  large  and 
permanent  section  of  the  citizen  body 
and  the  interests  of  the  majority  of 


the  residents  without  private  means 
of  conveyance,  in  their  indispensable 
need  for  an  adequate  transportation 
service.  Hitherto  the  employees  of 
the  B.  C.  Electric  have  taken  but  a 
very  modest  part  in  the  protection 
of  their  own  interests,  apparently 
assuming  that  their  employers  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  City  Council  repre- 
sentatives and  general  body  of  the 
citizens  on  the  other,  in  safeguarding 
their  own  interests  would  protect 
those  of  the  employees  of  the 
Company. 


IV.    THE  INTERURBAN  JITNEY 

NO  GUARANTEE  JITNEY  LINE  WOULD  REMAIN  IN  BUSINESS 

Two  services  cannot  co-exist.  Commissioner  finds  that  free-lance  com- 
petition might  undermine  present  jitney  line,  which  has  not  the  stability  of 
company  with  large  investments.  Intermediate  or  local  traffic  requires  the 
B.  C.  Electric,  which  cannot  meet  its  operating  expenses,  far  less  pay 
dividends,  in  face  of  competition. 


IN  dealing  with  the  jitney  com- 
petition in  the  City  of  Vancouver 
and  district  it  has  been  stated  that 
the  only  route  on  which  a  fairly  uni- 
form service  was  maintained  was  that 
of  the  so-called  Blue  Funnel  Line,  be- 
tween Vancouver  and  New  Westmin- 
ster. For  several  reasons  it  is  neces- 
sary to  deal  with  this  separately. 

The  Blue  Funnel  Motor  Line  Com- 
pany, Limited,  is  a  somewhat  peculiar 
institution.  It  is  a  registered  com- 
pany of  the  Province  of  British 
Columbia  which  appears  to  have  been 
incorporated  early  in  1916.  Accord- 
ing to  the  statements  filed  by  the 
manager,  Mr.  Coldicutt  (see  Exhibits 
46  and  46A)  the  general  impression 
would  undoubtedly  be  conveyed,  and 
was  that  first  obtained  by  the  Com- 
mission, that  the  company  owned  and 
operated  a  large  number  of  cars, 
some  forty-one  in  number,  and  was 
a  quite  stable  and  responsible  insti- 
tution, financially  and  otherwise. 
Some  doubts  having  been  cast  on  the 
tenor  of  the  first  statements,  Mr. 
Coldicutt  was  asked  for  a  supple- 


mentary statement,  certain  points 
being  specified  on  which  special  in- 
formation was  desired.  This  was  fur- 
nished some  time  later  (see  Exhibit 
119).  In  this  it  was  stated  that  eight 
of  the  cars  were  owned  by  the  Blue 
Funnel  Motor  Line,  Limited ;  but  on 
further  questioning,  Mr.  Coldicutt 
finally  admitted  that  none  of  the  cars 
was  owned  by  the  company,  but  that 
they  were  owned  by  three  sharehold- 
ers, Messrs.  T.  D.  Coldicutt,  George 
E.  Neilson  and  Q.  McGill.  Mr. 
Coldicutt  owned  three ;  Mr.  Neilson, 
or  his  wife,  Maggie  Neilson,  in  whose 
name  it  appears  they  registered, 
owned  three ;  and  Mr.  McGill,  two. 
Mr.  Coldicutt's  explanation  of  the 
misleading  statement  in  the  exhibit 
submitted  was  an  attempt  to  main- 
tain that  as  the  cars  were  owned  by 
stockholders  of  the  company  they 
were  owned  by  the  company — a  state- 
ment which  implied  a  degree  of  ignor- 
ance of  elementary  business  principles 
of  which  in  no  other  respect  did  Mr. 
Coldicutt  give  any  evidence ;  cer- 
tainly not  in  his  organization  and 
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management  of  his  transportation 
business.  The  other  twenty-three  cars 
connected  with  the  organization  are 
owned  by  a  number  of  independent 
individuals,  who,  however,  in  the 
operation  of  their  cars  are  under 
certain  agreements  with  the  members 
of  the  company  and  subject  evidently 
to  the  general  management  of  Mr. 
Coldicutt.  For  the  privilege  of 
operating  under  the  aegis  of  the 
Blue  Funnel  Line  and  under  the  very 
competent  management  of  Mr. 
Coldicutt  the  individual  owners  pay 
certajn  allowances  to  the  company, 
out  of  which  the  common  expenses 
are  met,  such  as  advertising  and  the 
leasing  of  offices  in  Vancouver  and 
New  Westminster  as  terminals  for 
the  cars  and  rendezvous  for  their 
patrons.  Beyond  the  value  of  the 
individual  automobiles  the  members 
of  the  company  and  those  associated 
with  them  have  very  little  at  stake. 
One  thousand  dollars  is  given  as  the 
value  of  the  auto  supplies  and  equip- 
ment on  hand.  A  further  sum  of 
$2,500  is  included  under  the  head  of 
"Office  leases  and  equipment."  An 
office  lease,  however,  is  about  as 
vague  an  asset  as  a  municipal  tax, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  is  paid  in  ad- 
vance, and  very  few  such  assets  are 
acquired  in  that  way.  The  important 
point,  however,  as  affects  the  public 
interest  in  the  matter  is  that  on  the 
best  showing  which  can  be  made  the 
members  of  the  company  and  the  per- 
sons more  or  less  loosely  attached  to 
them  have  very  little  at  stake  in  the 
business  except  their  automobiles. 
These,  however,  arc  rapidly  depre- 
ciating, since,  owing  to  their  con- 
stant service,  they  have  an  average 
life  of  little  more  than  a  year,  with 
frequent  repairs  and  replacements  of 
tires  in  the  meantime. 

Apart  from  the  management  itself, 
which,  is  practically  altogether  in 
Mr.  Coldicutt's  hands,  there  is  little 
anchorage  in  the  business  on  the  part 
of  the  other  individuals  associated 
with  it.  In  other  words,  they  would 
require  to  sacrifice  but  little  in  leav- 


ing the  road  for  some  more  lucrative 
or  attractive  occupation.  Under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  this  is  a  matter 
of  no  special  importance  to  anyone 
but  the  individuals  concerned,  but 
when  a  very  considerable  number  of 
persons  come  to  depend  upon  the 
regular  service  of  such  individuals, 
the  .lack  of  any  guarantee  for  per- 
manent service  is  a  serious  matter. 
This  lack  of  any  guarantee  of  stabil- 
ity in  such  an  organization  goes  far 
to  account  for  the  apparent  ease  with 
which,  in  the  past  two  and  a  half 
years,  some  ten  other  combinations 
of  automobile  owners  and  would-be 
managers  'entered  into  competition 
with  the  Blue  Funnel  Line  and  passed 
out  again  as  rapidly  and  easily  when 
they  found  Mr.  Coldicutt's  energetic 
and  aggressive  business  methods  too 
strong  for  them.  The  history  of  the 
situation  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Coldicutt 
himself  plainly  demonstrates  how 
little  reliance  the  public  can  place 
upon  the  stability  of  any  such  ser- 
vice. Such  stability  as  there  is,  is 
found  to  depend  upon  individuals. 

It  is  quite  evident  from  what  the 
Commission  was  able  to  learn,  both 
directly  and  indirectly,  of  Mr. 
Coldicutt's  management  of  the  Blue 
Funnel  Line,  that  he  possesses  excep- 
tional ability  as  a  shrewd  business 
man  and  lias  devoted  himself  with 
untiring  energy  and  aggressiveness 
to  the  organization  of  the  motor 
traffic  which  he  has  established.  He 
has  certainly  built  up  a  very  loose 
but  quite  unique  system  of  correlated 
automobile  routes,  centering  in  New 
Westminster  and  connecting  witli 
Vancouver  City  on  the  one  hand  and 
some  six  other  points  radiating  from 
New  Westminster  on  the  other.  These 
furnish  a  very  convenient  and  evi- 
dently acceptable  means  of  travel  for 
many  persons  who  previously  enjoyed 
few  or  no  other  convenient  means  of 
transport.  Only  on  one  section  of 
the  system,  that  between  Vancouver 
and  New  Westminster,  is  the  Blue 
Funnel  service  in  competition  with 
the  B.  0.  Electric.    As  Mr.  Coldicutt 
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claims,  his  is  a  through  line,  not 
undertaking  to  convey  passengers  to 
or  from  intermediate  points  except 
incidentally  to  the  terminals  and  when 
arranged  for  by  telephone. 

ONE    OF    TWO    SERVICES  JITNEY  OR 

ELECTRIC  MUST  GO 

An  examination  of  the  passenger 
traffic  conditions  between  New  West- 
minster and  Vancouver  will  indicate 
that  much  the  largest  and  most 
profitable  portion  of  the  traffic  is  the 
through  service  between  the  central 
portions  of  the  two  cities.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  free  lance  system  of 
the  typical  jitney  traffic,  this  is  the 
portion  which  alone  is  sought  by  the 
Blue  Funnel  Line,  leaving  the  more 
irregular,  sparse  and  unprofitable 
traffic  of  the  intermediate  region  to 
be  served  by  the  B.  C.  Electric  or  any 
other  parties,  private  or  corporate, 
who  may  care  to  attempt  it.  It  being 
recognized  that  the  Blue  Funnel  Line 
frankly  confines  itself  to  the  most 
profitable  section  of  the  traffic,  it  fur- 
nishes for  probably  the  greater  part 
of  the  year  a  quite  convenient  and 
attractive  service,  with  those  special 
attractions  in  summer  incidental  to 
automobile  riding,  and  which  have 
been  already  referred  to.  Being  un- 
hampered by  intermediate  traffic,  the 
transit  is  commonly  made  in  a 
shorter  period  than  that  taken  by  the 
Company's  cars.  The  somewhat 
greater  expense  of  the  Blue  Funnel 
fares,  being  a  uniform  rate  of  25 
cents  for  all  persons  and  periods, 
does  not  affect  the  necessary  number 
of  persons  to  furnish  patrons  for  the 
line.  Obviously,  so  long  as  the  Blue 
Funnel  Line  confines  itself  to  the  most 
profitable  through  traffic,  and  the 
B.  C.  Electric,  with  its  costly  and 
permanent  service,  is  able  and  willing 
to  subsist  on  the  cheaper  and  more 
scattered  service,  with  such  elements 
of  the  other  as  find  it  more  comfort- 
able or  convenient  at  certain  times 
and  seasons  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
service  which  is  always  there,  the 
public  will  be  in  the  exceptionally  de- 


sirable position,  as  far  as  the  through 
traffic  is  concerned,  of  having  two 
alternative  methods  of  transporta- 
tion more  or  less  constantly  at  their 
service.  The  only  serious  question 
which  arises,  therefore,  is  the  familiar 
one :  Can  these  two  services  co-exist, 
the  one  available  at  all  times  for  all 
forms  of  service,  and  the  obher  fur- 
nishing only  a  specialized  feature  of 
that  general  service  required  by  all 
elements,  available  while  it  is  in 
operation,  the  duration  of  which  de- 
pends upon  the  individual  who  hap- 
pens to  be  the  maintaining  principal 
at  the  time?  If  so,  then  there  is  prac- 
tically nothing  more  to  be  said,  ex- 
cept to  congratulate  a  limited  section 
of  the  population  on  the  quite  excep- 
tional good  fortune  which  it  is  able 
to  enjoy. 

Unfortunately,  however,  such  very 
exceptional  conditions  are  impossible' 
of  continuance.  The  most  ample  evi- 
dence is  furnished  to  prove  that  it  is 
impossible  for  at  least  the  British 
Columbia  Electric  to  continue  to 
meet  its  operating  expenses,  much 
less  to  pay  any  dividends,  out  of  the 
section  of  the  through  traffic  left  to 
it,  together  with  the  local  and  inter- 
mediate traffic,  most  of  which  is  at 
special  low  rates.  This  is  demon- 
strated in  many  special  returns  giv- 
ing every  phase  of  the  traffic  con- 
ditions and  the  financial  results  for 
the  company.  See  especially  Exhibits 
38,  96,  97,  98,  100,  107  and  145,  and 
Proceedings  9  and  10.  As  always 
under  such  conditions,  one  of  three 
alternatives  must  result :  The  par- 
tial services  of  the  automobile  cars 
must  be  eliminated  and  the  local  fares 
revised,  or  the  B.  C.  Electric  Com- 
pany must  abandon  the  service,  or 
the  City  of  Vancouver,  as  the  domi- 
nant municipal  corporation,  must 
take  over  the  B.  C.  Electric  trans- 
portation service  and  make  such 
arrangements  as  are  necessary  with 
the  municipalities  affected  and 
finance  the  enterprise  as  a  municipal 
obligation. 

That  the  Blue  Funnel  Line  could 
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continue  its  present  service,  and  even 
enlarge  it,  after  the  elimination  of 
the  B.  C.  Electric,  goes  without  say- 
ing, though  even  in  that  case  there 
are  certain  obvious  minor  difficulties 
to  be  encountered  which  would  doubt- 
less bring  it  into  disfavor  the  mo- 
ment a  ready  avenue  of  escape  were 
closed.  But  it  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  the  Blue  Funnel  Line  has  neither 
the  financial  resources  nor  the  capa- 
city to  furnish  any  reliable  guarantee 
as  to  undertaking  the  full  service  now 
rendered  by  the  British  Columbia 
Electric.  If  with  the  lightness  of  a 
promise  that  involves  no  loss  when 
broken,  it  should  undertake  to  specu- 
late with  some  of  the  most  vital  in- 
terests of  the  citizens,  there  is 
nothing  whatever  to  guarantee  the 
success  of  the  venture,  and  in  the 
very  serious  event  of  failure  prac- 
tically all  of  the  loss  must  be  borne 
by  the  citizens,  who  are  left  stranded 
without  remedy.  After  what  has  al- 
ready been  said,  this  point  need  not 
be  further  enlarged  upon. 

The  Blue  Funnel  Line,  however,  as 
hitherto,  may  successfully  conduct 
its  numerous  non-competitive  routes 
beyond  New  Westminster.  In  so  do- 
ing it  has  undertaken  to  furnish  a 
very  modest,  but  naturally  much 
appreciated  service  in  regions  which 
previously  had  little  or  no  service  of 
any  kind.  It  is  not,  therefore,  called 
upon  to  take  the  place  of  a  much 
more  frequent  and  responsible  ser- 
vice, which  it  had  been  the  means  of 
destroying.  In  supplying  trans- 
portation needs  where  they  were 
wanting  before,  the  Blue  Funnel  Line 
is  meeting  a  very  real  want  and  add- 
ing to  the  wealth  of  the  country, 
without  the  danger  of  supplanting  a 
greater  benefit  than  its  own.  In  doing 
so,  however,  it  will  doubtless  develop 
under  Mr.  Coldicutt's  able  and 
efficient  management  into  a  service 
which  will  require  for  its  gradual  ex- 
pansion, and  in  proportion  to  the 
patronage  which  it  rece  ives,  the  col- 
lection and  investment  of  consider- 
able permanent  capital  in  buildings 


for  offices,  shelters,  garages,  stores, 
repair  shops,  etc.,  which  will  furnish 
that  guarantee  of  stability  and  dura- 
tion necessary  to  encourage  local 
investors  to  develop  new  enterprises 
and  industries  in  the  safe  dependence 
upon  a  permanent  and  reliable  means 
of  communication,  without  which 
their  investments  and  developments 
would  be  ruined. 

EVEN     JITNEY     SERVICE     WOULD  BE 
JEOPARDIZED    BY  COMPETITION 

But  every  progressive  step  taken 
by  Mr.  Coldicutt's  enterprise,  in- 
volving capital  expenditure  on  which 
a  reasonable  return  must  be  obtained 
in  order  to  ensure  either  its  contin- 
uance or  its  expansion,  would  place 
his  service  to  exactly  the  same  extent 
at  the  mercy  of  free  lance  car  drivers 
with  nothing  at  stake  but  a  rapidly 
depreciating  automobile,  and  who 
sought  to  share  in  the  most  easily 
obtained  returns  from  the  traffic 
which  was  built  up  in  consequence  of 
his  permanent  and  well-developed  ser- 
vice. If  such  free  lances  were  per- 
mitted thus  readily  to  encroach  upon 
his  income  at  their  own  convenience, 
Mr.  Coldicutt  knows  very  well  what 
would  become  of  his  business  and  its 
investments.  Already,  indeed,  on  the 
very  threshold  of  his  attempts  to 
build  up  a  co-ordinated  and  effective 
business,  at  the  expense  of  the  heavy 
investments  of  the  B.  C.  Electric,  he  is 
finding  other  free  lances  who  are  seek- 
ing to  exploit  his  small  organization. 
They  are  endeavoring  to  obtain  the 
benefit  of  his  management  and  very 
modest  equipment  without  contribut- 
ing their  share  towards  the  common 
expenses  of  the  management  and  Air. 
Coldicutt's  very  legitimate  allow- 
ances for  the  exercise  of  his  business 
and  organizing  qualities.  Every  step 
in  advance  which  he  makes  will  simply 
add  to  the  inducements  to  these  free 
lance  competitors  or  pirates,  as  lie 
naturally  enough  names  them,  to  ex- 
ploit the  profits  of  his  establishment. 
Undoubtedly,  in  the  new  lines  which 
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Mr.  Coldicutt  has  opened  up  in  the 
regions  not  now  served  by  similar 
means  of  transportation  he  should 
be  entitled  to  protection  for  the  de- 
velopments which  he  introduces,  and 
which,  if  properly  conducted,  will  be 
of  mutual  advantage  to  his  organ- 
ization and  the  public.  But  the  costly 
and  highly  developed  services  which 
the  B.  C.  Electric  has  built  up  on  a 
complex  basis  essential  to  all  stable 
forms  of  modern  transportation  can- 
not possibly  continue  to  be  conducted 
<on  that  basis  if  free  lances,  whether 
in  the  shape  of  five-cent  jitneys  or 
twenty-five-cent  Blue  Funnel  liners, 
are  permitted  to  rifle  the  traffic  of  its 
most  easily  obtained  and  most  profit- 
able revenues,  leaving  to  the  Com- 
pany all  its  heavy  capital  expenditure 
and  the  most  costly  and  least  remun- 
erative of  the  already  shrunken 
street  railway  business. 

PUBLIC  UTILITY  REGULATION  BY  COM- 
PETITION WASTEFUL 

It  required  many  years  to  convince 
the  people  of  America  that  there  were 
a  number  of  very  essential  public 
utilities  which  could  only  be  con- 
ducted in  a  manner  in  the  long  run 
satisfactory  to  all  parties  interested 
when  they  were  treated  in  practice,  as 
they  were  in  point  of  necessity,  as 
natural  monopolies.  So  long  as  com- 
petition was  believed  to  be  the  only 
feasible  regulator  of  trade  in  a  free 
community,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  squandered  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  wealth  in  futile 
attempts  to  maintain  competition  in 
the  same  civic  centres  between  rival 
waterworks,  gas  works,  street  rail- 
ways, and  in  their  earlier  days,  tele- 
phone and  electric  service  plants. 
However,  many  years  of  civic  corrup- 
tion, wretched  services,  shackled  en- 
terprise and  forbidden  improvements, 
financial  embarrassment,  company  re- 
construction, ending  in  serial  bank- 
ruptcy and  wastepaper  shares,  at  last 
taught  all  those  who  had  any  knowl- 
edge of  business  affairs,  and  who 


eventually  convinced  most  of  their 
fellow-citizens,  that  only  as  natural 
monopolies  could  these  enterprises  be 
properly  conducted;  and  so  they  are 
conducted  today  in  nearly  all  of  the 
progressive  American  and  Canadian 
centres,  while  in  most  of  the  others 
the  competing  utilities  are  on  the  way 
either  to  bankruptcy  or  amalgama- 
tion. Two  alternative  avenues  of 
escape  were  followed  from  the  de- 
monstrated futility  of  competitive 
paralysis.  One  is  civic  ownership  and 
operation  of  indispensable  utilities, 
and  the  other  is  private  corporated 
ownership  and  operation  subject  to 
supervision  in  the  public  interest  by 
a  public  utilities  commission.  These 
are  both  good  when  the  civic  adminis- 
tration is  good  and  when  the  public 
utilities  commission  is  wisely  selected. 
They  are  both  bad  when  the  opposite 
is  the  case.  But  even  in  the  latter 
case  they  are  very  seldom  so  bad,  at 
least  in  their  permanent  results,  as 
under  free  competition.  As  a  con- 
dition, therefore,  of  protecting  the 
British  Columbia  Electric  within  the 
fields  of  natural  monopoly  already 
granted  to  it  as  a  condition  of  its 
large  capital  expenditures,  and  as  a 
sound  reason  for  protecting  from  de- 
structive competition  Mr.  Coldicutt 
and  his  company,  if  it  should  develop 
into^  a  real  company,  in  opening  up 
new  routes  by  their  automobiles  and 
ultimately  developing  into  an  ade- 
quate system  of  rural  and  interurban 
transportation  through  unoccupied 
territory,  it  will  be  necessary  to  bring 
them  both  under  the  regulation  of  a 
public  utilities  commission,  which  will 
only,  however,  protect  their  rights 
when  they  are  operating  in  harmony 
with  the  best  interests  of  the  com- 
munity. This  will  be  taken  up  more 
fully  later. 

It  being  deemed  necessary  in  view 
of  the  facts  as  elicited  that  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  citizens  of  Van- 
couver and  district,  since  the  B.  C. 
Electric  Company's    street  railway 
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service  on  the  one  hand  and  the  jitney 
service  in  Vancouver  City  and  the 
corresponding  service  between  Van- 
couver and  New  Westminster  via 
Kingsway  on  the  other,  cannot  be 
maintained  in  the  same  field  of  opera- 


tion, the  former  shall  be  maintained 
and  the  latter  eliminated,  the  chief 
remaining  points  to  be  considered  are 
possible  readjustments  and  improve- 
ments in  the  affairs  and  services  of 
the  Company. 


V.    FARES,  SERVICE,  ONE-MAX  CARS 

IMPROVEMENTS  RECOMMENDED  BY  COMMISSIONER  SHORTT 

Revision  and  simplification  of  fares  necessary.  Conference  proposed  with 
municipal  representatives  as  to  fares,  transfers  and  service.  Trial  of  one-man 
cars  urged.  Skip-stop  plan  of  operation  and  through  cars  to  New  West- 
minster among  recommendations. 

(a)  Suburban  areas  should  bear,  not  the  full,  but  some  approximate  cost 

of  service  given. 


THOUGH  recognizing  the  serious 
financial  condition  of  the  Com- 
pany as  regards  its  transportation 
service,  and  notwithstanding  the 
urgent  appeal  being  made  by  many 
street  car  companies  throughout  the 
continent  for  a  general  increase  in 
street  car  fares  to  meet  the  increas- 
ing cost  of  operation,  it  is  not  re- 
commended that  the  present  standard 
fares  in  the  City  of  Vancouver  should 
be  increased.  In  relation  to  the 
peculiar  conditions  which  have  de- 
veloped in  several  of  the  adjoining 
municipalities,  most  of  the  detailed 
information  on  which  will  be  found  in 
Exhibits  57  to  102  and  110  to  114, 
and  Proceedings  8  and  10,  special 
arrangements  as  to  fares  were  made 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  special 
concessions  which  were  granted  in  the 
matter  of  transfers  were  obviously 
not  considered  in  relation  to  the  per- 
manent conditions  which  were  likelv 
to  be  established  when  the  more  or 
less  speculative  and  prospective 
future  of  these  districts  should  be 
settled.  As  a  result  of  the  hasty  and 
tentative  arrangements  entered  into 
during  the  days  of  rapid  expansion 
and  the  overflow  of  municipal  boun- 
daries, we  have  an  intricate  and  im- 
practicable system  of  normal  fares. 


with  all  manner  of  special  concessions 
and  privileges,  only  some  of  whose 
interesting  and  attractive  possibili- 
ties in  combination,  even  the  citizens 
most  familiar  with  them  have  as  yet 
fully  worked  out.  It  is  impossible  to 
summarize  this  tangle  of  rates  within 
limited  compass,  but  certain  general 
concessions  may  safely  be  arrived  at. 
In  the  first  place  these  rates  must  be 
revised  and  simplified  with  a  view  to 
rendering  them  more  uniform  and 
equitable  alike  as  to  the  Company 
and  the  citizens. 

As  a  basis  factor  in  the  rearrange- 
ment it  is  quite  obvious  that,  as  pre- 
viously observed,  the  central  city 
population  of  Vancouver,  taken  in  the 
sense  of  an  unbroken  continuity  of 
the  fairly  compact  city  blocks  and 
residential  areas,  extends  at  various 
points,  such  as  the  Shaughnessy 
Heights  section  of  Point  Grey,  be- 
yond the  formal  city  limits  of  Van- 
couver. In  other  sections,  as  in  most 
of  the  Hastings  Town  site,  recently 
brought  within  the  city  limits,  much 
of  the  area  is  very  sparsely  settled 
and  does  not  come  within  the  reason- 
ably well  settled  city  population  area 
referred  to  in  this  connection.  In 
prescribing  an  area,  therefore,  with- 
in   which    uniform    rates    for  the 
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various  classes  of  city  tickets  should 
be  established,  with  free  transfers  on 
continuous  trips  to  all  other  parts  of 
this  area,  the  population  limits 
should  be  taken,  not  the  restricted 
municipal  limits  of  Vancouver  City. 
At  the  request  of  the  Commission 
Mr.  Murrin  has  prepared  a  map  of 
the  city  (Exhibit  155)  showing  the 
limits  suitable  for  such  a  central  free 
transfer  area.  The  proposed  limits, 
as  looked  at  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  existing  car  lines,  appear  to 
be  very  reasonable  and  fair,  but 
should  be  submitted  for  consideration 
at.  the  time  of  the  conference  pro- 
posed below,  with  reference  to  the 
readjustment  of  rates  on  the  sub- 
urban lines.  Beyond  these  limits  we 
have  to  deal  with  the  suburban  areas 
proper,  and  for  these  rates  must  be 
arranged  on  the  street  railway  lines 
which  serve  them  which  will  bear,  not 
the  full,  but  some  approximate  rela- 
tion to  the  cost  of  the  service  ren- 
dered. In  practically  all  cases  this 
will  involve  the  cancelling  of  trans- 
fers from  urban  or  interurban  lines 
to  city  lines — meaning,  of  course,  by 
the  city  lines  those  within  the  city 
population  area  already  referred  to. 

In  the  charters  granted  to  the 
British  Columbia  Electric  by  the 
municipalities  adjoining  Vancouver, 
or  in  subsequent  agreements,  certain 
special  settlers'  rates,  carrying  with 
them  the  right  of  transfer  to  city 
lines,  were  granted  to  residents  of 
these  municipalities.  It  was  found, 
however,  that  owing  to  subsequent 
provincial  legislation,  these  tickets 
could  not  be  restricted  to  the  per- 
manent residents.  Hence  the  rates 
became  common  on  all  lines  of  the 
Company. 

In  the  discussion  of  relative  fares 
it  is  assumed  that  while  the  cost  of 
the  service,  under  the  principle  of  its 
being  a  natural  monopoly,  is  ad- 
justed mainly  to  the  total  cost  of  the 
system  and  not  to  the  cost  of  opera- 
tion of  each  section,  yet  the  reason- 
ableness of  charging  a  higher  fare 


for  longer  distance  and  sparse  settle- 
ment is  partly  due  to  the  greater  cost 
of  service  per  passenger  and  partly 
to  the  economic  advantage  which  the 
passenger  enjoys  in  the  lower  cost  of 
living  in  suburban  areas.  Thus  lower 
rents  and  other  economies  are  bal- 
anced against  higher  cost  of  trans- 
portation and  a  few  other  special 
services.  Should,  however,  the  mu- 
nicipalities or  the  Company  insist 
upon  the  letter  of  the  charters,  the 
municipalities  may  refuse  to  admit 
of  any  modification  of  the  rates  con- 
ceded to  them  when  economic  pros- 
pects were  brighter.  Under  such  con- 
ditions the  Company  on  its  part  may 
cease  to  operate  any  of  the  lines 
found  to  entail  too  heavy  a  loss.  In 
such  an  event  the  municipality  may 
either  take  over  the  line  at  a  valua- 
tion under  arbitration,  or  order  the 
Company  to  take  up  its  tracks  and 
grant  the  right  of  operating  the  line 
to  some  other  company.  Under  pre- 
sent conditions  neither  of  these  alter- 
natives would  be  of  any  advantage  to 
the  citizens,  who  would  find  them- 
selves entirely  deprived  of  a  service 
upon  which  the  value  of  their  pro- 
perty and  the  convenience,  and  in 
some  cases  the  necessities,  of  their 
lives  depend.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  an  adherence  to  the  letter  of  the 
charters  will  afford  no  solution  of  the 
present  difficulties,  which  involve  the 
alternatives  of  an  insuperable  finan- 
cial loss  to  the  Company  or  an  entire 
suspension  of  street  car  transporta- 
tion to  the  districts  in  question.  In 
the  face  of  such  a  situation,  the  only 
reasonable  solution  would  appear  to 
be  that  the  representatives  of  the 
municipalities  affected,  namely,  Point 
Grey,  South  Vancouver  and  Burn- 
aby,  should  confer  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Company  with  a  view  to 
the  recognition  of  the  limits  of  the 
city  population  area  above  referred 
to  and  the  consequent  readjustment 
of  fares,  transfers  and  time  tables,  or 
any  other  details  which  they  may 
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mutually  agree  upon.  At  such  a  con- 
ference there  is  no  doubt  that  at  least 
temporary  arrangements  might  be 
made  which  would  enable  the  Com- 
pany to  continue  a  reasonable  service 
on  practically  all  of  its  outlying 
lines.  When  improved  conditions  re- 
turned for  any  or  all  of  these  sub- 
urban districts  a  corresponding  im- 

(b)  One-man  cars  recommended  for 

of  men  than 

Reference  may  be  made  to  econo- 
mies which  the  Company  may  be  able 
to  introduce  with  a  view  to  lowering 
costs  of  operation  without  materially 
reducing  the  quality  of  the  service. 
Apart  from  the  exercise  of  a  more 
rigid  economy  throughout  all  the 
departments  of  the  transportation 
service,  as  of  the  others,  and  in  the 
number  rather  than  in  the  quality 
and  remuneration  of  the  employees, 
trial  should  be  made  of  the  one-man 
car.  This  could  be  tried  at  least  on 
all  the  shuttle  lines  operated,  and  as 
far  as  possible  on  the  outlying  routes 
where  the  lightness  of  the  traffic 
should  render  it  quite  possible  of 
operation.  The  Commissioner  visited 
Calgary,  where  the  operation  of  one- 
man  cars  has  been  developed  to  the 
greatest  degree  in  Canada.  Much  in- 
formation was  obtained  from  Mr. 
Thomas  H.  McCaulcy,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Calgary  Municipal  Street 
Railway,  wjio  introduced  and  de- 
veloped the  system  there.  Detailed 
information  as  to  the  nature,  con- 
struction and  operation  of  the  one- 
man  cars  in  Calgary  and  the  outcome 
of  the  experience  there  was  obtained 
by  the  Commissioner  from  Mr. 
McCauley  and  is  included  in  the 
papers  accompanying  the  report,  as 
Exhibit  148.  This  includes  also  the 
agreement  between  the  Calgary 
Street  Railway  Department  and  the 
employees  with  reference  to  the 
operation  of  the  one-man  cars ;  also 
a  copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Brill 
Company,   of   Philadelphia,   to  the 


provement  in  fares,  frequency  of  ser- 
vice and  transfer  privileges  should  be 
made.  In  the  meantime,  should  a 
public  utilities  commission  be  ap- 
*  pointed,  it  would  naturally  constitute 
the  proper  authority  to  fix  suitable 
times  and  conditions  for  a  return  to 
lower  rates  and  more  extended 
privileges. 

shuttle  lines.  Better  to  reduce  number 
shut  down  lines. 

Superintendent  of  the  Moose  Jaw 
Electric  Railway  Company,  giving 
particulars  as  to  the  operation  of 
one-man  cars  in  the  United  States, 
with  a  comprehensive  list  of  articles 
on  the  subject  in  the  Electric  Rail- 
way Journal  and  other  publications. 

Doubtless  some  allowance  must  be 
made  for  Mr.  McCauley's  enthusiasm 
for  a  favorite  project.  Even  after 
enjoying  the  privilege  of  having  all 
the  advantages  of  the  one-man  car 
and  the  corresponding  disadvantages 
of  the  two-man  car  set  forth  by  an 
ardent  advocate  of  the  former,  one 
may  still  have  doubts  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  the  plan  in  handling  the 
traffic  in  congested  areas  of  a  city 
of  any  considerable  size.  As  to  the 
practicability  of  the  plan,  however, 
for  outlying  and  more  sparsely  set- 
tled districts,  tlure  can  be  little 
question,  while  as  to  the  advantage 
of  it  in  point  of  economy  there  is  still 
less.  As  to  the  special  sections  of  the 
Company's  lines  within  the  Van- 
couver district  to  which  the  one-mail 
car  might  be  applied,  Mr.  Murrin  at 
the  request  of  the  Commissioner  has 
furnished  a  statement,  with  a  list  of 
possible  routes  appended  and  an  esti- 
mate of  the  savings  which  might  be 
effected  by  this  change. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Commission 
received  from  Mr.  J.  Hubble,  presi- 
dent of  the  Vancouver  section  of  the 
Electric  Railway  Union,  a  statement 
indicating  the  attitude  of  the  motor- 
men  and  conductors  in  the  service  of 
the  Company  with  reference  to  the 
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possible  introduction  of  one-man 
cars  (see  Exhibit  149).  As  has  been 
the  case  in  practically  all  other  cen- 
tres when  the  change  was  first  pro- 
posed, and  indeed  for  some  little  time 
after  its  introduction,  the  employees 
look  upon  the  change  with  disfavor. 
That  the  change  would  involve  some 
reduction  in  the  number  of  employees 
is  obvious,  though  were  the  jitney 
competition  abolished  the  balance 
would  probably  be  readjusted.  It 
were  better,  however,  to  reduce  the 
number  of  men,  while  increasing 
somewhat  the  remuneration  of  those 
operating  the  one-man  car,  than  to 
suffer  loss  of  employment  for  a  con- 
siderably larger  number  in  virtue  of 
the  enforced  closing  of  sections  of 
line  by  reason  of  the  heavy  loss  in 
operation. 

Of  the  reasons  given  by  the  em- 
ployees for  their  opposition  to  the 
prospective  change,  most  stress  is 
laid  on  the  probable  increase  of  dan- 
ger in  various  forms.  Practically  the 
only  other  feature  urged  is  the  reduc- 
tion in  speed.  In  summing  up  their 
position  they  claim  that  the  one-man 
car  "where  at  present  in  operation 
has  been  a  failure  and  is  opposed  by 


both  the  public  and  the  men  who 
operate  them."  This  conclusion,  how- 
ever, like  many  of  the  other  claims 
as  to  certain  elements  of  danger,  does 
not  seem  to  be  borne  out  by  the  facts, 
either  in  Canada  or  elsewhere.  Apart 
from  the  very  practical  experience  of 
Calgary,  where,  it  is  true,  these  cars 
were  much  opposed  at  first,  but  are 
now  quite  favorably  received,  we  have 
numerous  reports  from  various  places 
in  the  United  States  as  to  the  accept- 
able nature  of  the  service  rendered 
by  them,  with  hitherto  diminished 
accidents.  The  experience  of  fifty 
different  electric  railways  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  in  which 
there  has  been  a  complete  or  partial 
employment  of  the  one-man  car  has 
been  summed  up  and  the  results  have 
been  given  in  the  Electric  Railway 
Journal  of  April  21,  1917.  A  copy 
of  the  article  in  question  is  included 
as  Exhibit  150.  Certainly,  whatever 
may  be  said  as  to  the  wisdom  of  em- 
ploying the  one-man  car  for  the 
general  traffic  of  a  city,  there 
appears  to  be  no  sound  reason 
against  its  use  on  the  lighter  runs, 
find  more  particularly  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  abandoning  much-needed 
routes. 


(c)  Speed  limit  too  low;  stops  too 

A  desirable  improvement  in  sub- 
urban traffic  would  be  a  reduction  in 
the  time  taken  to  reach  certain  out- 
lying districts,  particularly  on  the 
route  from  Vancouver  to  New  West- 
minster and  through  it  to  the  further 
outlying' districts,  especially  on  the 
New  Westminster  and  Chilliwack 
route.  While  the  present  speed  limit 
prescribed  in  some  of  the  charters  is 
obviously  too  low,  yet  part  of  the 
delay,  especially  between  Vancouver 
and  New  Westminster,  is  due  to  the 
constant  stoppages  at  street  corners 
once  the  car  enters  the  Vancouver 
City  area.  In  other  words,  every 
interurban  car  or  train  of  two  cars, 
in  passing  through  the  more  thickly 
peopled  parts  of  Vancouver,  is  re- 


frequent;   through  service  recommended. 

quired  to  act  as  an  ordinary  street 
car  instead  of  being  operated  as 
nearly  as  possible  as  a  through  car 
line,  leaving  the  local  city  traffic  to 
be  taken  care  of  by  the  ordinary 
street  cars  and  some  of  the  unim- 
portant intermediate  stops  to  be 
served  by  special  cars. 

A  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the 
service  in  point  of  speed  between 
Vancouver  and  New  Westminster  and 
the  district  beyond  has  been  prepared 
by  Mr.  Murrin  at  the  request  of  the 
Commission  and  is  included  as  Ex- 
hibit 147.  This  indicates  that  pend- 
ing further  and  more  far-reaching 
plans  for  an  improved  through  ser- 
vice, the  present  service  might  be  bet- 
tered by  a  combination  of  higher 
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speed  and  the  skipping  of  many 
ordinary  street  corner  stops.  Were 
these  proposed  improvements  intro- 
duced in  the  meantime,  it  would 
greatly  facilitate  the  through  service 


on  the  most  important  interurban 
route  of  the  Company  and  practical- 
ly take  away  any  advantage  which 
the  through  motor  cars  have  in  point 
of  speed. 


VI.    VICTORIA  AND  VANCOUVER  ISLAND 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  SIMILAR  TO  THOSE  OF  VANCOUVER 

Dr.  Shortt  points  out  necessity  that  Company  should  be  able  to  exist  in 
order  to  give  service.  Jitneys  to  go  from  competitive  routes.  Recommends 
revision  of  charter.  But  public  utility  system  cannot  be  expected  to  meet 
increased  prices  and  diminishing  revenue  and  have  its  most  profitable  business 
taken  away. 


/  I  kHE  fact  that  the  public  utilities 
A  of  Vancouver  and  district  on 
the  mainland  and  those  of  Victoria 
and  district  on  Vancouver  Island  are 
operated  by  the  same  company  from 
a  capital  fund,  under  the  same  gen- 
eral management  and  under  the  same 
general  policy,  as  also  under  similar 
physical  conditions  and  in  practically 
the  same  general  economic  atmos- 
phere, renders  the  general  considera- 
tions and  discussion  of  the  conditions 
under  which  both  districts  are  served 
equally  applicable  to  both.  At  the 
same  time,  owing  to  the  complete 
physical  separation  of  the  two  dis- 
tricts and  the  consequent  necessity 
for  the  construction  and  operation  of 
two  quite  distinct  sets  of  plant,  and 
the  further  fact  that  the  charters 
under  which  the  company  operates  in 
the  two  districts  are  dissimilar  in  cer- 
tain fundamental  features,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  and  necessary,  as 
far  at  least  as  the  points  of  dissimi- 
larity were  concerned,  to  treat  Vic- 
toria and  district  independently  of 
Vancouver  and  district.  It  was  also 
the  natural  and  reasonable  desire  of 
the  Mayor  and  Council  of  Victoria 
that  separate  consideration  should 
be  given  to  their  conditions.  Accord- 
ingly, special  sittino-s  of  the  Commis- 
sion were  held  in  Victoria,  the  final 
one,  however,  by  mutual  consent,  in 
Vancouver.  At  these  the  investments 
and  operations  of  the  Company  in 


Victoria  City  and  district  were  fully 
set  forth  and  the  representations  of 
the  City  Corporation  and  the  jitney 
interests  duly  received.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  the  present  record  and 
future  reference,  a  separate  set  of 
exhibits  and  record  of  proceedings 
was  prepared  for  Vancouver  Island. 
Many  of  these,  as  relating  to  the 
whole  system  of  the  Company's 
operations,  are  duplicates  of  the  Van- 
couver set,  but  many  others  are  in- 
dependent and  apply  to  Victoria  and 
district  only. 

In  this  report  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  repeat  what  has  been  already 
given  with  reference  to  the  general 
conditions  under  which  the  British 
Columbia  Electric  operates  in  both 
sections  of  the  province.  What  fol- 
lows, therefore,  will  have  special 
reference  to  the  conditions  in  Victoria 
and  district. 

In  the  first  place,  the  special  char- 
ter, with  its  amendments,  under 
which  the  Company  derives  practical- 
ly all  the  powers  which  are  not  con- 
ferred by  its  provincial  license  and 
the  general  laws  of  the  province, 
differs  in  many  respects  from  any  of 
the  charters  on  the  mainland.  This 
is  chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  when 
the  Company  took  over  the  public 
utilities  of  Vancouver  Island  they 
were  operated  under  a  charter  which 
dated  back,  in  the  case  of  the  gas 
company,  to  1860,  and  in  the  case  of 
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the  electric  railway  and  light  and 
power  service  to  the  year  1888.  As 
regards  the  latter  the  present  situa- 
tion and  its  evolution  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows : 

The  agreements  under  which  the 
Company  carries  on  its  business  in 
the  City  of  Victoria  and  in  the  ad- 
joining municipalities  and  districts 
are  embodied  in  a  provincial  act  of 
6th  April,  1894,  and  an  amending 
act  of  1910.  The  act  of  1894  refers 
to  an  agreement  dated  November  20, 
1888,  between  the  municipal  corpora- 
tion of  Victoria  and  certain  desig- 
nated individuals.  The  latter  were 
authorized  to  construct  and  operate 
a  street  railway  within  the  limits  of 
the  city.  These  parties  were  then 
incorporated  under  the  provincial 
Companies  Act,  with  power  to  build 
and  operate  an  electric  railway  and 
supply  electricity  for  light.  This 
company  was  named  the  National 
Electric  Tramway  and  Light  Com- 
pany. By  a  subsequent  act  of  1890 
the  company  was  authorized  to  con- 
struct and  operate  tramways  in  the 
districts  of  Victoria,  North  and 
South  Saanich,  Lake,  Highland, 
Esquimalt,  Sooke  and  Metchosin,  and 
connecting  with  its  lines  in  Victoria 
City.  The  acts  embodying  these  fran- 
chises and  agreements  were  consoli- 
dated by  the  act  of  1894  and  the 
name  of  the  company  changed  to  the 
Victoria  Electric  Railway  and  Light 
Company.  All  rights  and  obligations 
under  the  previous  acts  were  con- 
served except  in  so  far  as  modified 
and  enlarged  under  the  act  of  1894. 

The  capital  of  the  company  was 
designated  at  $1,000,000,  but  it  had 
the  right  to  expand  its  capitalization 
and  to  sell  fully  paid  up  and  non- 
assessable shares  at  less  than  their 
nominal  value.  The  usual  rights  were 
granted  to  lay  single  or  double  tracks 
on  the  citv  streets  and  bridges,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  City 
Engineer  as  to  their  location  within 
the  city  limits  and  to  the  approval 
of  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Lands 
and  Works  in  the  surrounding  dis- 


tricts. The  services  to  be  rendered 
by  the  company  included  the  carry- 
ing of  passengers,  freight,  express 
and  mail  matter,  but  without  any 
limitation  as  to  the  streets  over 
which  any  of  these  services  might  be 
conducted.  The  company  is  not  re- 
quired to  construct  or  maintain  any 
portion  of  the  city  streets  further 
than  when  laying  or  repairing  its 
tracks  to  leave  the  road-bed  in  as 
good  condition  as  before  disturbance 
and  to  maintain  it  in  that  condition 
between  the  tracks  and  for  eighteen 
inches  on  either  side  of  them  for  three 
months  after  construction,  subject  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  City  Surveyor. 
The  company  had  also  the  necessary 
authority  to  operate  electric  light 
works.  It  might  receive  grants  in 
money  or  lands,  from  individuals  or 
corporations,  including  municipali- 
ties, and  these  might  hold  shares  in 
the  company  or  exempt  it  from 
taxation. 

When  the  British  Columbia  Elec- 
tric Railway  Company  took  over  this 
company,  under  authority  of  its 
license  granted  in  1898  it  acquired 
all  these  rights  and  privileges.  They 
remained  unaltered  until  1909,  when 
the  City  of  Victoria  and  the  B.  C. 
Electric  entered  into  an  agreement, 
dated  August  9,  ratified  August  26 
by  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote  of 
the  ratepayers  of  the  city.  The  act 
to  validate  this  agreement  was  passed 
March  10,  1910. 

Under  this  agreement,  in  con- 
sideration of  certain  extensive  capital 
investments  which  the  Company  un- 
dertook to  make  for  the  benefit  of  the 
City  and  adjoining  districts,  the 
City  of  Victoria,  in  terms  applicable 
to  the  City  of  Vancouver  from  1900, 
agreed  that  it  should  not,  prior  to 
1938,  undertake  to  purchase,  con- 
struct or  operate  any  works  similar 
to  those  then  carried  on  by  the  B.  C. 
Electric  Company  until  the  City 
Council  had  by  bylaw  fixed  a  price  at 
which  it  would  take  over  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Company,  allowing  the 
Company  thirty  days  within  which 
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to  accept  or  reject  the  offer  or  call 
for  an  arbitration  of  the  price.  In 
this  agreement,  however,  the  City  re- 
tained its  right  to  authorize  any 
other  company  to  enter  into  com- 
petition with  the  B.  C.  Electric,  but 
not  the  right  to  bonus  or  exempt 
from  taxation  any  such  company. 
The  City  also  preserved  the  right  to 
construct  and  operate  any  system  of 
light  or  power  for  its  own  corporate 
use,  but  not  for  sale. 

Should  the  Company  within  thirty 
days  after  the  offer  of  the  City  de- 
cline to  accept  the  price  proposed  or 
fixed  by  arbitration,  the  City  Council 
may  exercise  its  full  powers  under  the 
Municipal  Clauses  Act.  The  obliga- 
tions which  were  undertaken  by  the 
Company  on  its  part  included  the 
erection  within  three  years  and  the 
subsequent  maintenance  of  a  power 
plant  tributary  to  the  City  of  Vic- 
toria, with  a  capacity  of  not  less  than 
10,000  horsepower,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $1,500,000.  This  electrical 
power  was  to  be  employed  in  the 
extension  of  the  railway,  light  and 
power  undertakings  of  the  Company 
in  and  around  the  City  of  Victoria. 
When  the  new  plant  came  into  opera- 
tion the  rates  for  light  and  power 
within  the  City  of  Victoria  and  in 
the  districts  around  it  should  not 
exceed  those  charged  in  Vancouver 
City  and  adjoining  districts  respect- 
ively. A  schedule  of  these  rates  was 
appended  to  the  agreement.  The 
Company  also  undertook  to  furnish 
the  City  of  Victoria  and  deliver  at  its 
city  light  station,  electricity  for  its 
own  corporate  use,  but  not  for  sale, 
at  one-half  the  cost  of  production  by 
the  existing  city  plant.  The  Com- 
pany also  undertook  to  spend  within 
three  years  a  further  sum  of  not  less 
than  $250,000  in  extensions  to  its 
undertakings  within  the  City  and* 
district  of  Victoria. 

CHARTER     OF     COMPANY    SHOULD  BE 
BROUGHT   UP   TO  DATE 

Much  of  the  strong  language 
which  is  customarily  employed  in  the 


supposed  interests  of  their  clients  by 
lawyers  who  are  otherwise  gentle- 
manly persons  will  be  found  in  the 
case  presented  by  the  City  Solicitor 
of  Victoria  in  criticizing  certain 
clauses  in  the  charter  of  the  original 
company.  Even  the  B.  C.  Electric 
Company  itself  would  appear  to  be 
more  or  less  disgraced  by  operating 
under  such  a  document.  One  of  the 
modern  grievances  is  that  the  origi- 
nal company  had  surreptitiously  ac- 
quired the  privilege  of  conveying 
freight  over  its  lines,  yet  anyone  who 
reads  section  16  of  the  act  of  1894 
must  recognize  that  this  right  is 
plainly  inserted  in  the  section,  which 
specifies  what  the  services  to  be  ren- 
dered by  the  company  shall  be,  name- 
ly, the  conveyance  of  passengers, 
freight,  express  and  mail  matter.  It 
appears,  however,  that  the  B.  C. 
Electric  Company  does  not  avail 
itself  of  several  of  its  rights  under 
the  charter;  also  that  it  gratuitously 
grants  certain  privileges  not  legally 
required  of  it,  such  as  carrying  free 
infants  in  arms,  firemen,  policemen 
and  other  city  officials,  also  children 
under  twelve  years  of  age  at  half 
fares  and  school  children  and  work- 
men at  special  rates.  The  Mayor  of 
Victoria,  however,  resents  the  accept- 
ance of  these  privileges  as  matters  of 
grace  when  he  might  have  the 
pleasure  of  demanding  them  as  legal 
rights. 

That  the  franchise  under  which  the 
Company  operates  in  Victoria  and 
district  is  antiquated  and  unsuitable 
to  modern  conditions  is  obvious 
enough.  If,  therefore,  the  Company 
is  to  be  permitted  and  encouraged  to 
continue  its  services  to  the  City,  it 
should  on  its  part  he  willing  to 
accept  such  a  revision  of  its  charter 
as  will  assure  to  the  citizens  of  Vic- 
toria the  same  legal  rights  and 
guarantees  as  enjoyed  by  the  citizens 
of  the  mainland  in  such  sections  as 
Point  Grey  and  North  Vancouver, 
which  are  practically  the  same  as 
those  provided  for  in  the  charter  of 
Vancouver  City,  with  the  exception 
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of  the  special  financial  arrangements, 
such  as  the  percentages  of  gross 
earnings  payable  to  the  City  treasury 
and  which  are  incident  only  to  a  large 
centre  of  population.  Doubtless 
Victoria  at  some  time  in  the  future, 
under  improved  economic  conditions 
fostered  by  enlightened  and  pro- 
gressive civic  policy,  will  expand  to 
the  point  at  which  the  revenue  from 
an  efficient  street  car  system,  whether 
in  the  hands  of  the  City  Corporation 
itself  or  in  those  of  a  private  com- 
pany, will  be  such  as  to  justify  a 
suitably  graded  contribution  to  the 
o-eneral  expenses  of  the  City ;  but  it 
has  plainly  not  reached  that  stage  at 
present.  In  the  meantime,  however, 
by  such  changes  in  the  charter  as 
indicated,  Victoria  City  would  obtain 
control  over  the  location  of  future 
extensions  of  the  street  railway  sys- 
tem ;  would  secure  the  future  main- 
tenance of  the  road-bed  under  the 
railway  and  for  eight  inches  on 
either  side  of  the  rails  in  as  good 
condition  as  the  remainder  of  the 
street ;  would  have  the  rates  of  fare 
legally  specified,  the  use  of  bridges 
and  the  conditions  for  hauling 
freight  subject  to  mutual  agreement 
between  the  City  officials  and  the 
Company,  and  quite  generally  have 
such  definite  control  over  the  City 
streets  and  other  City  property  as  is 
implied  in  the  fact  that  in  all  ar- 
rangements reached  the  City  officials 
would  have  to  be  satisfied  as  to  the 
conditions  to  be  fulfilled  on  both 
sides. 

It  is  very  evident  that  the  first 
condition  of  the  B.  C.  Electric  Rail- 
way Company,  as  a  transportation 
company,  being  able  to  comply  with 


all  the  conditions  of  a  revised  charter 
acceptable  to  the  City,  is  that  the 
Company  itself  shall  be  able  to  exist 
at  all.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the 
Company,  in  the  face  of  the  unfor- 
tunate economic  conditions  of  the 
Pacific  coast  cities  since  1914,  must 
expect  to  face  temporary  economic 
sacrifices  in  common  with  other  non- 
speculative  institutions.  It  is,  how- 
ever, quite  unreasonable  to  cite  either 
the  gains  or  the  losses  of  real  estate 
dealers  as  a  basis  of  comparison  with 
such  a  stable  and  continuous  utility 
as  a  street  railway  service.  That  the 
operations  of  dealers  in  real  estate 
must  be  continued  without  intermis- 
sion no  one  will  seriously  suggest,  but 
that  the  transportation  needs  of  the 
citizens  of  a  modern  civic  centre,  who 
have  adjusted  their  daily  lives  to  this 
service,  should  be  carried  on  steadily 
and  continuously,  alike  through 
periods  of  prosperity  and  depression, 
calls  for  no  proof.  Merchants  and 
others  who  cater  to  the  daily  wants 
of  the  citizens  in  other  lines  must 
also  continue  their  services,  and  in 
doing  so  the  prices  of  their  goods  and 
the  rates  of  their  services  are  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  what  it  costs 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  citi- 
zens. We  are  all  painfully  aware 
that  these  prices  and  rates  have  been 
steadily  advancing.  In  the  face  of 
present  conditions  it  is  impossible  to 
expect  that  a  public  utility  system 
can  itself  meet  increasing  prices  of 
supplies  and  rates  of  wages,  as  also 
a  diminishing  revenue,  from  greatly 
reduced  numbers  of  patrons  and  less 
spending  power  on  the  part  of  those 
who  remain,  and  in  the  very  midst  of 
such  a  crisis  haVe  a  large  part  of  its 
most  profitable  business  taken  away. 


"The  most  ample  evidence  is  furnished  to  prove  that  it  is 
impossible  for  at  least  the  B.  C.  Electric  to  continue  to  meet  its 
operating  expenses,  much  less  to  pay  any  dividends,  out  of  the 
section  of  through  traffic  left  to  it,  together  with  the  local  and 
intermediate  traffic,  most  of  which  is  at  special  low  rates." 
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COMPETITIVE  JITNEYS  MUST  GO 

Company  cannot  continue  transportation  on  present  basis.  Useless  for 
City  of  Victoria  to  talk  of  improvements  in  charter  without  assuring  Company 
of  conditions  under  which  it  might  operate,  if  not  at  a  profit,  at  least  at  no 
material  loss. 


BOTH  Mayor  Todd  and  City 
Solicitor  Hannington  declared, 
professedly  on  behalf  of  the  citizens 
in  general,  that  the  City  of  Victoria 
is  unwilling  to  eliminate  the  jitneys, 
and  the  chief  reason  seemed  to  be 
that  they  furnished  transportation 
for  certain  districts  of  the  City  which 
were  not  served  by  the  street  cars. 
So  far  as  these  districts  and  routes 
are  concerned,  the  claim  is  perfectly 
reasonable  and  just.  It  is  very  far 
from  the  mind  of  the  Commissioner 
that  any  section  of  the  City  should 
be  deprived  of  what  is  not  only 
acknowledged  but  urged  to  be  a  very 
essential  service.  Certainly  in  those 
sections  of  the  City  which  are  not 
served  by  the  street  cars  there  should 
be  no  interference  with  the  jitney  or 
motor  bus  service.  It  is  very  gener- 
ally recognized  throughout  the  cities 
of  America  that  the  legitimate  and 
reasonable  function  of  jitney  or  mo- 
tor bus  vehicles  is  to  act  as  a  supple- 
mentary service  to  the  regular  street 
railway  lines,  whether  owned  and 
operated  by  the  City  itself  or  by  a 
private  corporation.  Moreover,  in 
order  to  render  such  supplementary 
services  as  stable  as  possible,  it  is 
very  generally  urged  that  they 
should  be  related  in  some  co-opera- 
tive and  responsible  manner  to  the 
permanent  civic  or  company  lines,  so 
that  the  citizens  in  locating  their 
homes,  whether  .  by  rental  or  pur- 
chase, in  localities  dependent  on  these 
secondary  services,  should  not  be  en- 
tirely at  the  mercy  of  individual 
caprice  or  temporary  self-interest  in 
taking  up  or  dropping  a  service  in 
which  the  operator  has  so  little  at 
stake. 

Inasmuch  as  the  street  cars  can- 
not vary  from  routes  once  estab- 
lished, while  the  jitneys  may  freely 


do  so,  in  recognizing  the  right  of  the 
jitneys  to  serve  sections  not  tribu- 
tary to  the  street  car  lines  it  will 
be  necessary  to  prescribe  definitely 
the  routes  to  be  followed  by  the  jit- 
neys, in  order  that  the  citizens  may 
know  exactly  where  their  services  are 
available,  as  also  to  prevent  their 
advancing  the  claim  of  serving  some 
special  section  not  tributary  to  the 
street  cars,  largely  to  exploit  certain 
street  car  routes  on  the  way  to  and 
from  this  outlying  section. 

Referring  to  the  special  routes  at 
present  followed,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  Oak  Bay,  Willows,  Hillside  and 
Cloverdale  routes,  being  entirely 
parallel  to  the  street  car  lines  and 
serving  no  new  territory,  shall  be 
eliminated.  The  Fairfield  district 
route,  which  is  admittedly  irregular 
in  its  outlying  regions,  in  its  normal 
operation  runs  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  route  on  the  same  streets  as 
the  cars,  namely,  on  Fort,  Cook  and 
May  Streets,  while  for  most  of  the 
rest  of  the  route  it  follows  within 
one  or  two  blocks  of  the  street  car. 
This,  therefore,  is  practically  a  direct 
competitor  with  the  Foul  Bay  street 
car  line. 

The  Fernwood  Road  and  Haultain 
Street  jitney  route  only  to  a  partial 
extent  follows  the  street  car  route, 
but  from  Pembroke  Street  to  Yates 
it  passes  the  terminal  of  the  Pandora 
Avenue  and  Spring  Ridge  route,  and 
on  Yates  Street  closely  parallels  both 
the  Fort  Street  and  Pandora  Avenue 
lines.  From  beyond  Pembroke  Street 
up  Fernwood  Road  and  along  Haul- 
tain  Street  the  route  serves  an  other- 
wise unoccupied  territory.  If,  there- 
fore, the  lower  part  of  the  route 
were  changed  to.  say.  Bay  Street, 
along  to  Quadra  and  into  the  city 
on  that  street,  it  would  he   a  real 
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addition  to  the  passenger  service.  An- 
other jitney  route  is  that  along  Gov- 
ernment Street  and  out  the  Gorge 
Road.  So  far  as  it  serves  the  Gorge 
Road  district  it  serves  new  territory ; 
otherwise  it  cuts  into  the  short-haul 
service  of  the  Company  on  one  of  its 
most  lucrative  routes.  The  jitneys 
should  therefore  operate  on  the 
Gorge  Road  only,  or,  coming  down 
Douglas  Street  one  block,  pass  along 
Bay  to  Quadra  and  in  by  that  route. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  im- 
portant route  served  by  the  jitneys 
and  the  motor  busses,  namely,  the 
Quadra  Street  route,  which  not  only 
passes  through  an  important  section 
of  the  City,  very  imperfectly  served 
by  the  street  cars,  but  connects  the 
City  with  an  important  suburban 
area  of  indefinite  possible  extension. 
As  indicated  by  Mayor  Todd,  the 
B.  C.  Electric  Company  neglected  a 
favorable  opportunity  in  not  extend- 
ing its  service  along  this  route  in- 
stead of  to  the  Uplands,  a  region 
which  might  for  some  time  have  been 
served  by  motor  busses.  As  it  is,  the 
much  more  important  Quadra  Street 
district  has  been  compelled  to  depend 
upon  the  inferior  service. 

By  starting  from  the  corner  of 
Yates  and  Douglas  Streets,  passing 
up  Yates  to  Quadra  and  thence  out 
fiuadra  indefinitely,  this  route  has 
the  advantage  not  only  of  affording 
independent  access  to  the  City  with- 
out substantially  interfering  with  the 
street  car  service,  but  it  provides,  as 
already  indicated,  the  quite  per- 
missible connection  along  Bay  Street 
with  the  Haultain  Street  route  and 
possibly  the  Gorge  Street  route,  with 
other  possible  extensions  by  jitney 
or  motor  bus  out  Oak  Street  or  Cedar 
Hill  Road. 

With  the  elimination  of  the  dupli- 
cate jitney  service  on  the  streets  and 
in  the  districts  served  by  the  street 
cars  and  the  free  operation  of  tKe 
jitneys  or  motor  busses  on  the 
Quadra  route  connecting,  with  the 
otherwise  unserved  outlying  districts 
tributary  to  it,  it  would  be  possible 


for  the  street  car  company  to  main- 
tain itself,  for  the  present  at  least, 
on  a  quite  unprofitable  basis,  it  is 
true,  but  without  actual  loss,  until 
the  return  of  more  favorable  eco- 
nomic conditions.  On  this  basis  also 
the  charter  of  the  Company  could 
be  amended  in  order  to  put  it  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  more  reasonable 
charters  in  Vancouver  and  adjoining 
municipalities. 

Should,  however,  the  declarations 
of  the  Mayor  and  City  Solicitor  be 
taken  to  mean  that  no  restriction  on 
the  jitneys  as  to  routes  and  regions 
where  they  would  not  compete  with 
the  Company  should  be  considered, 
then  in  spite  of  the  experience  of  the 
Company  as  to  its  losses  under  pre- 
sent conditions,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  were  the  property  in  the  hands 
of  the  City  not  only  should  the  jit- 
neys be  allowed  freely  to  compete 
with  the  street  cars  on  such  sections 
of  the  route  as  they  found  to  be  most 
profitable,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
present  high  rates  paid  to  the  em- 
ployees should  be  continued,  or,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Mayor  at  least, 
materially  increased,  and  the  fre- 
quency of  the  service  on  several  of 
the  least  profitable  lines  increased, 
and  possibly  the  fares  reduced  and 
other  improvements  introduced,  as 
suggested  in  his  memorandum  of 
grievances  with  reference  to  the 
street  cars.  Should  the  majority  of 
the  citizens  be  convinced  that  the 
views  expressed  by-  the  Mayor  are 
sound  and  practical,  then  the  only 
fair  and  reasonable  alternative  to  the 
programme  of  readjustment  as  given 
above  would  be  for  the  City  and  Com- 
pany to  resume  the  recent  tentative 
negotiations  with  a  view  to  the  pur- 
chase by  the  City  of  Victoria  of  the 
public  utilities  of  Vancouver  Island 
at  present  owned  and  operated  by  the 
B.  C.  Electric  Company.  Certainly 
nothing  is  more  obvious  from  the 
facts  as  presented  than  that  the 
Company  cannot  continue  its  trans- 
portation service  on  the  present  basis, 
and  it  is  useless  to  speak  of  certain 
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very  necessary  improvements  in  the 
charter  of  the  Company  without  an 
assurance  of  conditions  under  which 
the  Company  might  continue  to 
operate,  if  not  at  a  profit,  at  least  at 
no  material  loss.  That  the  City  can- 
not possibly  conduct  the  business  at 
a  profitable  rate  on  the  basis  ap- 
proved by  the  Mayor  is  the  convic- 


tion of  the  Commission,  but  with  the 
citizens  willing  to  support  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Mayor,  neither  the 
street  railway  employees  nor  the  jit- 
ney interests  would  require  to  be 
sacrificed,  as  in  the  carrying  out  of 
his  plans  such  deficits  as  would  arise 
could  always  be  met  from  the  City 
taxes. 


SUMMARY  AS  TO  TRANSPORTATION 


The  situation  as  regards  the  urban 
and  suburban  transportation  services 
in  the  districts  '  centering  around 
Vancouver  may  be  summarized  as 
follows : 

(1)  The  financial  condition  of  the 
B.  C.  Electric  Railway  Company,  as 
regards  its  street  railway  system,  is 
impossible  of  continuance  on  the 
basis  of  the  past  three  years  or  the 
immediate  prospects  for  the  future. 
The  deficits  of  the  street  railway 
operation  should  not  be  chargeable 
to  the  light  and  power  business  of 
the  Company,  which  must  be  dealt 
with  as  nearly  as  possible  on  a  quite 
independent  basis. 

(2)  The  urban  and  interurban 
street  railway  business,  as  proved  by 
long  and  wide  experience,  cannot  be 
conducted  upon  a  basis  of  free  com- 
petition. It  is  a  public  utility  and  as 
such  essentially  a  natural  monopoly, 
to  be  conducted  on  well-recognized 
principles  as  a  unified  service,  the 
various  portions  furnishing  mutual 
support.  In  the  case  of  public  utili- 
ties free  competition  has  never 
proved  a  permanent  protection  to 
public  interests :  quite  the  reverse.  A 
public  utility  commission  is  the  only 
practicable  safeguard  for  the  general 
interest. 

(3)  Jitney  competition  on  a  con- 
siderable scale  in  conjunction  with  a 
prolonged  period  of  depression  and 
loss  of  population  has  destroyed  the 
normal  basis  on  which  the  street  rail- 
way system,  was  built  up  and  can 
alone  be  maintained.  As  a  jitney 
Service  it  cannot  take  the  place  of 
the  street  railway  service.     Any  of 


the  possible  alternatives  to  the  street 
railway  which  would  be  adequate  to 
replace  its  varied  services,  as  for  in- 
stance a  motor  bus  development, 
would  involve  the  reproduction  of  all 
the  essential  features  of  the  British 
Columbia  Electric  Railway  Company 
as  an  organized  capitalist  business 
corporation.  Such  a  company  in 
turn  could  not  maintain  an  extended 
and  satisfactory  service  in  compe- 
tition with  the  free-lance  jitneys, 
confining  themselves,  as  now,  to  the 
cream  of  the  business. 

(4)  Either  the  jitneys  in  compe- 
tition with  the  street  cars  must  be 
eliminated  and  until  more  prosperous 
conditions  return  certain  other 
changes  and  economies  introduced, 
or  the  electric  street  cars  must  either 
go  out  of  business,  or  if  forced  to 
operate  on  a  basis  which  will  permit 
them  to  meet  the  competition  of  thc^ 
jitneys,  they  must  at  least  abandon 
the  outlying  and  more  unremunera- 
tive  sections  of  their  lines,  reduce  the 
frequency  of  the  service  on  others, 
discontinue  all  transfers,  and  exact  a 
five-cent  minimum  fare  for  all  per- 
sons, including  children  under  twelve 
years,  school  children,  workmen,  etc. 

(5)  As  a  general  alternative  the 
cities  of  Vancouver  and  Victoria,  un- 
der arrangement  with  the  adjoining 
municipalities,  may  take  over  the 
street  railway  systems  in  their  re- 
spective centres  and  conduct  them  as 
municipal  enterprises,  leaving  the  jit- 
nevs  their  present  freedom  to  take 
what  they  please  of  the  street  car 
revenues. 

(6)  If  the  jitney   competition  is 
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eliminated  as  the  chief  source  of  the 
annual  losses  of  the  Company,  then 
as  regards  Vancouver  district  the 
remainder  of  the  losses,  due  to  the 
prevailing  war  conditions  and  the 
diminished  population,  might  be  fair- 
ly well  met  until  more  prosperous 
times  recur  by  the  fixing  of  a  city 
population  area  within  which  present 
rates  and  transfers  should  continue, 
while  beyond  that  area  a  readjust- 
ment with  reference  to  rates,  fre- 
quency of  service,  etc.,  could  prob- 
ably be  effected  in  conference  between 
representatives  of  the  adjoining 
municipalities  and  .the  management 
of  the  Company. 


(7)  As  regards  Victoria,  apart 
from  the  elimination  of  jitney  com- 
petition in  the  districts  served  by  the 
street  cars,  and  the  revision  of  the 
Company's  charter  in  order  to  bring 
it  into  harmony  with  the  more  modern 
charters  of  the  mainland,  practically 
no  change  in  existing  fares,  transfer 
privileges,  etc.,  would  be  needed. 

(8)  In  both  districts  special 
economies,  such  as  the  one-man  cars 
on  specified  routes,  to  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  City  and  the  Company, 
should  be  carefully  considered  and  if 
possible  approved. 


VII.    LIGHT  AND  POWER 

PLANT  CONSTRUCTION  AND  GROWTH  OF  DEMAND  REVIEWED 

Special  conditions  of  unprecedented  growth  of  Vancouver  increased  cost 
of  construction.  Plans  for  dam  changed  by  government.  Economic  reaction 
left  plants  idle  while  cost  goes  on.  Recommends  wider  use  of  electric  current 
as  means  of  bringing  down  price.  Cost  of  electrical  development  necessarily 
higher  at  Vancouver  than  at  Winnipeg. 


THERE  remains  to  be  considered 
the  operation  of  the  Company 
as  regards  its  electric  light  and 
power  developments  and  their  rela- 
tions to  the  needs  and  requirements 
of  the  public,  as  also  the  more  limited 
gas  service  in  portions  of  Vancouver 
and  Victoria  cities. 

The  electric  light  and  power  in- 
terests of  the  Company  are  very 
large  and  their  importance  to  the 
public  is  very  great,  while  their 
future  possibilities  can  scarcely  be 
estimated.  The  information  obtained 
bv  the  Commission  with  reference  to 
the  whole  subject  of  light  and  power 
was  very  extensive  and  detailed,  and 
as  in  the  case  of  the  transportation 
matters,  furnishes  a  very  complete 
record  of  information  for  future 
reference. 

Light  and  power  are  furnished  to 
the  City  of  Vancouver  and  the  other 
districts  on  the  mainland  by  the  B.  C. 
Electric  Railway  Company,  through 
the  Vancouver  Power  Company,  one 
of  its  subsidiaries.    The  total  capital 


invested  in  this  plant  amounts  to 
$16,625,510.     This  is  made  up  as 
follows  (see  Exhibit  5 A)  : 
Hydro  -  electric,  Lake 
Buntzen  -  Coquitlam 

works   $8,343,668 

Steam   plant,   Vancouver  1,194,386 
Sub-station  and  transmis- 
sion lines    3,715,774 

Light  and  power  distri- 
bution   3,371,682 

The  Company  also  buys  power 
from  the  Western  Canada  Power 
Company  under  a  contract  entered 
into  in  1913  and  running  for  twenty 
years.  This  contract  was  modified 
in  1917.  The  contract  and  its  modi- 
fications are  given  in  Exhibits  19 
and  19  A. 

From  Exhibit  10  we  find  that 
the  gross  earnings  from  the  light 
and  power  in  Vancouver  district 
amounted  in  1916  to  $1,475,723, 
made  up  from  incandescent  and 
street  lighting  $1,172,492,  and  com- 
mercial power  $303,230.  Vancouver 
district,  for  power  and  light  pur- 
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poses,  includes  Vancouver  City,  Point 
Grey,  South  Vancouver,  Burnaby, 
Port  Moody,  Coquitlam,  Ladner  and 
Delta.  New  Westminster  obtains  its 
power  from  the  B.  C.  Electric  at  its 
own  local  sub-station  and  itself 
undertakes  the  sale  and  distribution 
of  it.  North  Vancouver  and  the 
Fraser  Valley  up  to  Chilliwack  are 
treated  separately.  The  gross  earn- 
ings from  North  Vancouver  total 
$48,287,  made  up  from  incandescent 
and  street  lighting  $21,980,  and 
commercial  power  $25,584.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  about  fourteen- 
fifteenths  of  the  gross  revenue  from 
the  distribution  of  power  and  light 
on  the  mainland  are  derived  from 
Vancouver  and  district. 

In  supplying  Vancouver  and  dis- 
trict 79,848,802  k.w.h.  were  used  for 
all  purposes,  including  street  rail- 
way. Of  these  52,183,284  k.w.h. 
were  employed  for  light  and  power, 
including  street  lighting  (see  Ex- 
hibit 105). 

Naturally  the  questions  of  special 
interest  for  the  citizens  of  Vancouver 
and  district  are  primarily  the  cost 
of  the  plant,  the  cost  and  conditions 
of  operation,  the  character  of  the 
service  rendered,  and,  above  all,  the 
rates  at  which  electric  power  is  fur- 
nished for  the  various  classes  of  ser- 
vice into  which  it  is  divided.  In 
bringing  out  the  facts  bearing  on 
these  points,  especially  in  the  Van- 
couver district,  two  methods  were 
jointly  and  severally  followed — the 
method  of  direct  inquiry  as  to  costs 
and  rates  in  Vancouver  and  district, 
and  the  method  of  comparison  with 
other  systems.  As  usual,  the  Com- 
pany furnished  very  full  statistics  as 
to  the  details  of  the  plant,  conditions 
of  operation,  costs  and  returns.  The 
City  of  Vancouver  employed  Mr. 
J.  D.  Ross,  an  electrical  engineer  and 
superintendent  of  the  electric  light 
and  power  plant  of  Seattle.  Under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  McCrossan, 
Vancouver  City  Solicitor,  Mr.  Ross 
gave  much  valuable  information  as  to 
the  Seattle  system,  which  is  naturally 


most  commonly  compared  with  that 
of  Vancouver,  and  was  the  occasion 
of  bringing  out  many  important  de- 
tails from  the  representatives  of  the 
B.  C.  Electric  Company  in  reply  to 
his  observations  and  comments.  Much 
other  information  of  a  comparative 
nature  was  furnished  by  other 
parties. 

COMPARE  RATES  WITH   AVERAGE,  NOT 
LOWEST  CITIES 

As  Vancouver  City  is  naturally 
interested  in  obtaining  electric  power 
and  light  at  the  lowest  possible  rates, 
the  representatives  of  the  City  made 
much  of  the  fact  that  Winnipeg  is 
supplied,  in  the  matter  of  domestic 
light  and  power,  at  3!/2  cents  per 
k.w.h.  and  Seattle  at  5%  cents,  these 
being  practically  the  lowest  rates  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States  re- 
spectively. In  taking  the  general 
experience  of  the  continent,  however, 
it  is  found  that  while  Seattle  and  Los 
Angeles  enjoy  the  lowest  city  rates 
in  the  United  States  for  domestic 
lighting,  the  general  experience  of 
cities  throughout  the  United  States 
is  that  rates  for  domestic  light  and 
power  are  very  much  higher.  In  a 
table  of  comparative  lighting  rates 
furnishing  particulars  for  105  cities 
of  the  United  States  having  a  popu- 
lation of  50,000  and  over,  it  is  found 
that  only  the  two  cities  of  Seattle 
and  Los  Angeles  have  a  rate  as  low 
as  5I/0  cents  per  k.w.h.  after  dis- 
count, the  others  running  from  that 
up  to  12  cents  (see  Exhibit  141). 
In  this  list,  which  does  not  include 
Canadian  cities,  if  we  take  the  dis- 
counted rate  of  Vancouver  at  8.8  per 
k.w.h.,  it  will  be  found  to  come  fifty- 
second  on  the  list,  or  practically  mid- 
way between  the  highest  and  lowest 
American  cities.  Thus  in  comparison 
with  the  general  experience  of  Ameri- 
can cities  Vancouver  does  not  fare 
badly,  even  under  present  conditions. 
In  the  comparisons  which  are  made 
with  Seattle,  therefore,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  Vancouver  is 
being  compared  not  with  the  average 
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rates  of  the  United  States,  but  with 
the  lowest  of  their  city  rates. 

It  is  not  possible  to  go  into  the 
discussion  of  all  the  statistics  fur- 
nished and  comparisons  made,  but 
some  of  the  broad  features  most 
vitally  interesting  to  the  people  of 
Vancouver  and  district  may  be  dealt 
with. 

Probably  the  most  important  point 
to  be  considered  is  that  the  Van- 
couver hydro  -  electric  Coquitlam- 
Buntzen  plant  has  been  developed 
under  very  special  conditions,  which 
go  far  to  account  for  the  position  in 
which  the  Company  finds  itself  today. 
When  in  1902  the  B.  C.  Electric 
undertook  the  construction  of  this 
plant,  it  was  facing  the  requirements 
of  a  city  arid  district  of  large 
promise,  indeed,  but  of  very  moder- 
ate though  healthy  growth.  The  dam 
and  tunnel  as  originally  planned  were 
likely  to  take  care  of  the  needs  of 
the  district  for  quite  a  number  of 
years.  Time  would  be  afforded  for 
the  maturing  of  more  extensive  plans 
when  future  needs  seemed  to  demand 
them.  In  a  few  years,  however,  the 
rate  of  progress  of  the  district  be- 
gan to  pass  all  expectations.  Soon 
so  rapid  was  the  increase  that  before 
the  necessary  preparations  could  be 
made  the  resources  of  the  Company 
were  overtaken.  Time  at  once  became 
an  all-important  factor,  thus  necessi- 
tating the  enlargement  of  the  tunnel 
and  the  construction  of  a  much  larger 
dam  within  the  briefest  possible 
period.  These  extensions  were  under- 
taken in  1911.  To  avoid  the  longer 
time  involved  in  the  cutting  of  a  new 
tunnel,  the  existing  one  was  enlarged 
from  ten  to  fourteen  feet,  while  still 
in  use.  In  the  construction  of  the 
dam  the  dimensions  at  first  consid- 
ered satisfactory  were  greatly,  and 
apparently  unnecessarily,  extended  at 
the  instance  of  the  Dominion  Gov- 
ernment and  exceptional  measures 
were  required  to  be  taken  by  the  Com- 
pany to  protect  the  water  supply  of 
New  Westminster.  All  this  added 
very  largely  to  what  was  expected 


to  be  the  normal  cost  of  the  enter- 
prise. However,  the  work  was  com- 
pleted in  an  exceptionally  permanent 
manner.  The  construction  and  equip- 
ment of  the  power  houses  at  Lake 
Buntzen  were  also  of  a  high  grade, 
and  the  same  applies  to  the  transmis- 
sion system  and  transforming  sta- 
tions. Power,  however,  from  the 
new  plant  was  not  available  until  the 
autumn  of  1913.  In  the  meantime  a 
very  substantial  and  completely 
equipped  steam  plant  was  con- 
structed as  a  necessary  auxiliary  to 
the  hydro-electric  system. 

While  this  construction  and  equip- 
ment was  going  on  the  demand  for 
light  and  power  in  Vancouver  and 
district  was  increasing  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  Two  alternatives  were  dis- 
cussed by  the  management — the  de- 
veloping of  new  power  plants  on 
additional  sites  of  their  own,  or  the 
entering  into  a  contract  with  the 
Western  Canada  Power  Company  for 
a  large  and  for  some  years  increas- 
ing block  of  power.  The  latter  alter- 
native was  chosen  and  the  contract 
with  the  Western  Canada  Power 
Company  was  the  result.  (See  Ex- 
hibits 19  and  43.) 

COST   OF    POWER    GOES   ON  ALTHOUGH 
CONSUMPTION  DROPS 

Unfortunately  for  the  Company, 
just  when  it  was  ready  to  take  care 
of  the  expected  expansion,  not  so 
much  in  the  previous  line  of  mere 
city-building  as  in  the  newer  direc- 
tions of  extensive  industrial  develop- 
ments, which  would  stabilize  the  some- 
what top-heavy  residential  and  retail 
extensions,  an  economic  reaction  set 
in  arid  has  been  continued  under  war 
conditions.  The  Company  has  been 
left,  therefore,  with  an  exceptionally 
complete  and  efficient  electrical  estab- 
lishment on  its  hands.  It  has  in  addi- 
tion contracted  to  take  further  power 
which,  though  somewhat  reduced  in 
amount  this  year,  is  nevertheless 
practically  unnecessary.  As  explained 
by  Mr.  Murrin,  the  larger  part  of 
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the  cost  of  producing  the  power  re- 
mains whether  the  power  is  used  or 
not,  and  loads  the  price  of  what  is 
actually  used.  This  is  an  important 
point  for  further  discussion. 

Turning  for  a  moment  to  the 
Seattle  plant,  we  find  one  in  much  the 
same  situation  as  that  of  the  B.  C. 
Electric  Company  in  1911.  It  is  a 
plant  in  process  of  extensive  develop- 
ment. On  the  one  hand  a  hydro- 
electric plant  designed  to  meet  earlier 
conditions  is  being  used  to  its  maxi- 
mum capacity,  supplemented  by 
steam  power.  On  the  other  hand  new 
developments  are  under  way  which 
will  not  only  relieve  the  pressure  on 
the  present  plant,  but  will  provide, 
at  comparatively  small  additional 
outlays,  for  the  needs  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  years  to  come.  The 
expenditure  on  this  extensive  under- 
taking, however,  is  not  yet  charged 
to  the  present  output.  When  the  sys- 
tem is  completed,  even  though  not 
fully  brought  into  operation,  the  per- 
manent capital  charge  and  cost  of 
maintenance  and  operation  will  at 
once  fall  upon  the  actual  electrical 
energy  sold  and  very  materially  alter 
the  favorable  statement  as  to  cost  of 
production  which  Mr.  Ross  was  at 
present  able  to  present.  Whether  the 
Seattle  plant  will  be  able  to  continue 
its  exceptionally  low  domestic  rates 
under  the  new  conditions  and  in  coin- 
petition  with  a  rival  company  is  a 
question  on  which  the  experts  most 
familiar  with  the  facts  appear  to  be 
seriously  divided. 

The  point  of  importance,  however, 
with  reference  to  the  Vancouver  situ- 
ation is  that  at  the  present  time  the 
electrical  plants  in  the  two  cities  are 
at  the  opposite  poles  as  regards  the 
cost  of  production  of  the  electrical 
energy  actually  used.  In  tile  light  of 
the  facts  of  the  past  it  was  natural 
enough  that  the  B.  C.  Electric  Com- 
pany, when  met  with  an  exceptional 
demand  which  in  point  of  time  no  one 
foresaw,  should  have  been  roundly 
criticized  for  not  being  more  opti- 
mistic   in    not    keeping  sufficiently 


ahead  of  the  times  in  the  expansion 
of  its  plant.  Undoubtedly  the  very 
heavy  capital  investments  and  con- 
sequent time  required  for  the  ade- 
quate provision  of  any  public  utility 
in  a  large  centre  of  population  re- 
quire the  undertaking  to  be  some 
years  in  advance  of  the  actual  popu- 
lation and  industries  to  be  served.  It 
is  equally  natural  that  the  same  and 
other  parties  should,  with  the  wisdom 
of  aftersight,  condemn  the  Company 
for  having  been  influenced  even  mod- 
erately by  the  general  clamor  and 
proved  themselves  too  optimistic  in 
their  plans  for  overtaking  the  de- 
mands which  had  outstripped  them. 
Our  sympathies  may  very  well  extend 
to  both  accusers  and  accused.  The 
onus,  however,  of  meeting  the  actual 
facts  and  their  consequence  falls 
chiefly  upon  those  whose  capital  is  at 
stake  in  the  enterprise.  In  this  re- 
spect, as  already  indicated,  so  far  as 
the  Company  had  actually  made 
plans  and  invested  its  capital  upon  a 
forecast  which  turned  out  to  be  in- 
correct, it  cannot  expect  to  avoid  the 
unfortunate  consequences  while  prac- 
tically all  other  bona  fide  investors 
who  also  miscalculated  the  future 
have  had  to  suffer.  As  already  indi- 
cated, however,  in  discussing  similar 
conditions  in  Victoria,  such  invest- 
ments as  those  in  permanent  public 
utilities  cannot  be  placed  in  the  same 
sategory  as  private  speculations  in 
real  estate  or  in  other  purely  per- 
sonal and  temporary  ventures.  The 
losses  entailed  on  the  B.  C.  Electric 
in,  for  instance,  the  contract  with  the 
Western  Canada  Power  Company, 
while  presenting  no  just  ground  for 
the  condemnation  of  the  Company, 
since  the  outcome  was  its  misfortune, 
not  its  fault,  yet  cannot  be  made  a 
basis  for  maintaining  the  rates  on 
electric  light  and  power  at  a  higher 
rate  than  these  could  be  supplied  un- 
der the  actual  conditions  of  the  time 
as  prudently  estimated.  In  deter- 
mining what  is  a  fair  rate  for  elec- 
trical energy  at  any  given  period,  the 
fundamental    and    decisive  factor  is 
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the  cost  of  construction  and  equip- 
ment of  a  permanent  plant  of  good 
quality,  which  will  be  able  to  meet 
both  the  present  requirements  and 
some  reasonable  degree  of  expansion 
for  the  future.  It  must  not  be  too 
distant  a  future,  however,  for  then 
the  interest  and  depreciation  on  the 
investment  more  than  counterbalance 
the  advantage  of  being  prepared  in 
advance  to  supply  all  possible  expan- 
sion of  the  district. 

POWER   RATES   FAIR   AND  REASONABLE 
 EIGHT  RATES  HIGH 

Assuming  that  this  is  a  reasonable 
basis  on  which  to  judge  of  the  eco- 
nomic value  of  a  public  utility  service 
we  have  next  to  consider  the  actual 
adjustment  of  rates  as  a  fair  charge 
for  standard  electrical  services. 
Judged  alike  from  the  point  of  view 
of  their  application  to  the  conditions 
of  Vancouver  district  and  by  com- 
parison with  the  rates  elsewhere,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  rates 
charged  by  the  B.  C.  Electric  for 
the  larger  quantities  of  power  for 
commercial  and  industrial  purposes 
are  on  the  whole  fair  and  reasonable. 
There  is  wisdom  also  in  the  policy 
adopted  of  making  special  low  rates 
for  industries  which  are  able  to  use 
electrical  energy  in  large  quantities, 
especially  during  a  large  proportion 
of  the  day,  or,  best  of  all,  during  the 
night  or  other  off-peak  periods. 
These  rates,  whether  according  to 
regular  schedule  or  on  special  con- 
tract, compare  quite  favorably  with 
those  of  Seattle  and  other  favored 
centres.  (See  Exhibits  131,  142  and 
143.)  This  is  an  important  fact,  be- 
cause it  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the 
future  industrial  development  not 
only  of  Vancouver  district,  but  of  the 
whole  Eraser  Valley,  as  well  as  the 
Island  of  Vancouver. 

As  to  street  lighting,  the  rates  are 
certainly  exceptionally  low,  especial- 
ly in  comparison  with  what  may  be 
considered  a  reasonable  rate  of  light- 
ing for  other  purposes. 

When  we  come  to  domestic  light 


and  power,  however,  we  find  that 
apart  from  the  special  cooking  and 
heating  rates  the  charges  are  high, 
especially  for  a  hydro-electric  plant. 
Moreover,  it  would  appear  that  the 
higher  rates  act  considerably  as  a 
discouragement  to  the  use  of  light 
and  power  where  they  are  taken 
through  the  same  meter,  as  must  be 
the  case  in  the  great  mapority  of 
households.  In  Exhibit  142  Mr. 
Murrin  gives  an  interesting  table 
showing  the  number  of  private  resi- 
dence consumers  of  electric  light  and 
power  whose  accounts  were  not  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  monthly  expenses 
of  the  Company  in  serving  them.  In 
July,  1916,  the  number  using  not 
more  than  12  k.w.h.  for  the  month 
were  10,773,  while  in  December  the 
numbers  were  4,347.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  numbers  of  those  who  used 
over  12  k.w.h.  were,  in  July  5,679  and 
in  December  13,472.  Thus,  for  the 
month  of  July  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  accounts  of  the  residential  con- 
sumers did  not  meet  the  expenses  of. 
the  Company  in  serving  them,  and 
even  in  December  one-quarter  of  the 
consumers  were  in  the  same  position. 
Two  conclusions  inevitably  result 
from  such  a  situation  :  First,  that  the 
Company  should  follow  the  sound 
practice  of  the  majority  of  electric 
light  corporations,  municipal  as  well 
as  private,  and  make  a  minimum 
monthly  charge  of  not  less  than  50 
cents,  which  would  meet  approxi- 
mately 50  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of 
maintaining  the  service.  On  the  other 
hand,  by  lowering  the  rates  for  do- 
mestic light  and  power  there  would 
be  a  very  direct  incentive  to  use  the 
current  more  freely  and  more  regu- 
larly. This  applies  not  only  to  the 
large  number  who  are  unprofitable 
consumers,  but  to  those  who  take  a 
larger  portion  and  might  easily  be 
encouraged  or  induced  to  employ 
electricity  more  freely,  not  perhaps 
so  much  in  the  line  of  light  as  in  the 
greater  use  of  the  rapidly  extending 
comforts  and  conveniences  which  are 
now  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
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community  and  which  furnish  a  very 
considerable  substitute  for  the  power 
and  heat  derived  from  coal. 

This  phase  of  the  problem  is  the 
more  important  inasmuch  as  the 
quantity  of  electrical  energy  avail- 
able under  the  present  equipment  of 
the  Company's  plant  is  very  great 
and  every  reasonable  effort  and 
policy  should  be  prosecuted  to  extend 
the  use  of  electrical  power,  the  ad- 
vantages of  which  are  as  yet  only 
very;  partially  appreciated  by  the 
general  public. 

No  more  striking  example  of  what 
may  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of 
rapidly  extending  the  use  of  electrical 
power,  both  as  to  the  quantity  em- 
ployed and  the  range  of  its  uses,  is 
furnished  than  by  the  City  of  Winni- 
peg. Because  of  the  unique  position 
of  Winnipeg  in  the  matter  of  electric 
light  and  power  rates,  the  Commis- 
sioner spent  a  few  days  there  in  look- 
ing up  the  history  and  present  con- 
dition of  that  utility. 

Before  1907  the  City  of  Winnipeg 
was  supplied  with  electric  light  and 
power  by  the  Winnipeg  Electric- 
Railway  Company.  Electricity  was 
then  generated  by  a  steam  plant  and 
supplied  for  domestic  consumption  at 
the  rate  of  20  cents  per  k.w.h.  Need- 
less to  say,  the  consumption  was  very 
limited.  In  1903  the  Electric  Rail- 
way Company,  which  occupied  the 
same  position  with  reference  to  the 
public  utilities  of  Winnipeg  as  the 
B.  C.  Electric  does  to  the  public  utili- 
ties of  the  coast  cities,  began  the 
construction  of  a  hydro-electric 
power  plant  at  Pinawa,  near  Lac  du 
Bonnet,  on  the  Winnipeg  River.  In 
1907  this  was  completed  at  a  cost  of 
something  over  $3,000,000  and  im- 
mediately came  into  operation.  Do- 
mestic rates  were  then  reduced  to  10 
cents  per  k.w.h.  While  the  Com- 
pany's plant  was  under  construction, 
in  the  absence  of  a  public  utilities 
commission,  various  negotiations  be- 
tween the  City  and  the  Winnipeg 
Electric  Railway  Company  for  better 
terms  broke  down,  as  also  proposals 


from  other  quarters.  The  outcome 
was  the  decision  of  the  citizens  to 
carry  out  the  tentative  plans  which 
had  already  been  matured  for  a  civic 
plant.  This  was  undertaken  at  Point 
du  Bois,  also  on  the  Winnipeg  River. 
It  is  one  of  the  few  plants  success- 
fully carried  through  on  the  basis  of 
the  original  estimates,  though  certain 
extensions  and  improvements  were 
afterwards  added.  The  original  plant 
was  completed  in  1911  and  electric 
power  was  first  supplied  in  October 
of  that  year.  The  total  expenditure 
on  the  plant  to  1913,  including  the 
hydro-electric  installation  and  the 
systems  of  transmission  and  distribu- 
tion, amounted  to  $5,759,169.  The 
plant  was  designed  for  a  normal 
generating  capacity  of  60,000  h.p., 
assuming  60  per  cent,  load  factor. 
There  is,  however,  available  on  peak 
load  100,000  h.p.  The  capital  cost 
works  out  at  $255  per  k.w.  dis- 
tributed. 

WINNIPEG    ALDERMEN    HELD    TO  LOW 
RATE  PROMISES 

As  correctly  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Murrin,  it  was  expected  at  first  to 
meet  domestic  requirements  at  not 
lower  than  7  cents  per  k.w.h.,  to  be 
gradually  reduced  as  experience  jus- 
tified. Certain  aldermanic  candidates, 
however,  with  a  rashness  unknown  to 
such  persons  when  transformed  to 
actual  aldermen,  having  promised  the 
public  3-cent  electricity,  were  clamor- 
ously held  to  their  promises.  The 
expected  commercial  demands  for 
power  not  developing,  and  there  be- 
ing much  power  running  to  waste,  it 
appeared  that  the  losses  might  as 
well  be  faced  over  the  head  of  low 
rates  as  over  the  head  of  insufficient 
use  of  power.  Accordingly  a  31  •>- 
cent  rate,  with  a  discount  bringing  it 
to  3  cents  net,  was  granted.  At  the 
same  time  a  reduction  of  one-third 
was  made  in  power  rates.  Even  then, 
however,  only  some  13,565  citizens 
took  advantage  of  this  very  excep- 
tional rate  during  the  first  year  of 
operation.     In  desperation  the  civic 
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authorities  took  a  leaf  out  of  the 
book  of  the  more  enterprising  private 
corporations  and  started  a  vigorous 
advertising  campaign  to  induce  the 
citizens  to  use  their  own  power,  made 
available  at  bargain-counter  rates  by 
their  own  taxes  and  in  response  to 
their  own  clamorous  demands.  The' 
result  was  that  in  about  three  months 
the  number  of  consumers  had  in- 
creased some  fifty  per  cent.,  and  since 
that  time,  notwithstanding  war  con- 
ditions, not  only  have  the  numbers 
of  consumers  been  greatly  increased, 
but  the  amount  of  electrical  energy 
taken  by  individual  consumers  has 
been  very  materially  increased.  The 
use  of  electricity  for  cooking  and 
heating  has  particularly  expanded, 
owing  to  the  exceptionally  low  rate 
of  1  cent  per  k.w.h.  There  arc  now 
in  use  over  35,000  meters. 

The  net  result  of  the  Winnipeg  ex- 
periment is  that  through  low  rates 
and  active  canvassing,  which  chiefly 
consists  in  explaining  to  consumers, 
whether  actual  or  prospective,  the 
many  advantages  to  be  obtained  from 
a  more  extensive  use  of  electricity, 
the  heavy  deficits  which  were  at  first 
faced  arc  now  converted  into  a  small 
but  respectable  surplus,  which  bids 
fair  to  increase  steadily.  In  other 
words,  Winnipeg  was  apparently,  for 
some  years  at  least,  faced  with  two 
alternative  forms  of  loss  on  its  elec- 
trical plant,  either  a  loss  from  its 
unused  power  which  would  swamp 
any  gain  on  the  portion  sold  at  a 
good  profit,  or  a  loss  on  a  smaller 
quantity  of  unused  power  which 
would  still  swamp  the  small  gains  on 
a  larger  quantity  of  used  power  at 
very  low  rates.  Circumstances,  and 
not  a  conviction  of  sound  policy, 
forced  the  City  to  adopt  the  latter 
alternative.  Even  then  the  expected 
losses  were  likely  to  have  continued, 
but  the  active  educational  publicity 
campaign  which,  once  well  started, 
aided  in  its  own  extension,  rapidly 
converted  loss  into  a  profit. 

In  Winnipeg  as  elsewhere  a  mini- 
mum monthly  charge  is  exacted,  the 


amounts  being  50  cents  for  light  and 
$1  for  power.  The  management  has 
also  adopted  and  strongly  advocates 
a  system  of  customers'  deposits.  The 
amount  is  $3,  and  on  this  interest  at 
6  per  cent,  is  allowed.  Out  of  the 
35,000  meters  in  use  during  the  past 
year  there  were  18,000  removals. 

While  conditions  in  Vancouver  and 
Victoria  are  admittedly  not  the  same 
as  those  in  Winnipeg,  and  the  costs 
of  electrical  development  at  Coquit- 
lam-Buntzen  have  been,  necessarily 
higher  owing  to  greater  physical 
difficulties  and  for  dither  reasons  al- 
ready indicated,  yet  the  Winnipeg 
experience  places  in  a  striking  light 
the  fundamental  feature  in  much 
other  experience  in  these  and  similar 
lines  elsewhere.  Where  the  supply  of 
a  commodity  or  a  service  is  available 
in  considerably  greater  quantity  than 
called  for,  or  where  it  can  be  in- 
creased at  slight  additional  cost,  the 
lowering  of  the  rate  to  secure  an 
increased  market  is  sound  economic 
policy  and  the  surest  guarantee 
against  a  competition  which  would 
be  unfortunate  for  all  parties. 

It  would,  of  course,  require  very 
much  stronger  assurance  of  a  pro- 
portionately greater  market  for  elec- 
trical energy  to  justify  considerably 
lowering  rates  where  it  was  developed 
from  a  steam  plant,  inasmuch  as 
even  where  there  is  a  considerable 
margin  of  capacity  in  the  steam  plant 
the  extra  output  of  electrical  power 
means  a  corresponding  expense  for 
fuel  and  its  handling,  whereas  in  the 
case  of  a  hydro-electric  plant  with  a 
considerable  available  margin  the 
extra  expense  for  additional  power  is 
very  slight. 

EXTENSION  OF   USE   OF  ELECTRIC 
CURRENT  URGED 

Again,  the  possibilities  for  extend- 
ing the  market  for  electrical  power 
are  very  much  greater  than  the  cor- 
responding possibilities  in  the  case  of 
a  street  car  service.  Apart  from  the 
original  location  of  one's  abode  or 
place  of  business,  only  to    a  very 
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limited  extent  will  a  reduction  in  car 
fares  induce  extra  travel,  because  the 
normal  use  of  cars  is  incidental  only 
to  one's  business  or  other  settled  re- 
quirements. But  in  the  case  of  elec- 
trical power  every  reduction  in  rates 
places  within  the  range  of  the  con- 
sumers new  or  enlarged  opportunities 
for  acceptable  services  which  once 
adopted,  an  extension  of  use  is  nat- 
ural, especially  if  rates  continue  to 
decrease. 

In  the  face  of  the  actual  situation 
in  Vancouver  and  district,  as  also  in 
Victoria,  there  i*  every  justification 
for  an  immediate  lowering  of  the 
existing  rates  for  domestic  light  and 
power.  If  this  were  followed  up  by 
an  active  educational  canvass  de- 
signed to  bring  home  to  the  ordinary 
citizens  the  possibilities  of  electrical 
power  in  an  increase  of  comfort  and 
convenience  and  a  consequent  econ- 
omy of  time,  energy,  discomfort  and 
even  money  in  many  cases,  the  reve- 
nues of  the  Company  would  in  all 
probability  be  increased  instead  of 
diminished  by  the  change.  It  is  true 
that  the  response  to  lowered  rates 
would  be  greater  with  the  return  of 
prosperity  and  the  means  of  support- 
ing a  larger  population.  Hence  the 
reduction  recommended  for  the  pre- 
sent is  not  so  great  as  would  be  justi- 
fied under  improved  conditions,  the 
period  or  extent  of  which  is  just  one 
o,f  those  matters  which  would  normal- 
ly fall  to  the  duty  of  a  properly  con- 
stituted public  utilities  commission. 

There  is  no  special  occasion  to  deal 
separately  with  conditions  in  Victoria 
and  district. 

Although  the  engineering  prob- 
lems to  be  solved  at  the  Jordan  River 
were  of  a  very  different  character 


from  those  at  Coquitlam-Buntzen,  yet 
the  general  economic  conditions  are 
much  the  same,  on  a  somewhat 
smaller  scale.  The  chief  difficulty  is 
not  the  rate  of  return,  which  is  in- 
deed very  high  for  the  amount  of 
power  consumed;  inasmuch  as  on  a 
gross  earnings  basis  of  $582,463  the 
net  earnings  after  deducting  operat- 
ing expenses,  though  not  fixed  capital 
charges,  amount  to  55  per  cent,  of 
that  sum.  The  real  difficulty  is,  as 
usual,  the  limited  quantity  sold,  and 
there  the  argument  applied  in  the 
case  of  the  Vancouver  situation  is 
equally  convincing.  In  other  words, 
the  discussion  of  the  Vancouver  situa- 
tion is  applicable  in  principle  to  Vic- 
toria conditions.  Hence  the  same 
recommendations  are  made  with  re- 
ference to  rates. 

Full  statistical  information  was 
presented  to  the  Commission  with 
reference  to  the  operations  of  the 
British  Columbia  Electric  Railway 
Company  in  the  supply  of  gas  to  por- 
tions of  the  cities  of  Vancouver  and 
Victoria.  Particulars  as  to  the  capi- 
tal employed,  the  rates  charged  for 
gas,  the  gross  and  net  returns  to  the 
company,  etc.,  will  be  found  in  the 
exhibits  accompanying  this  report. 
While  the  present  rates  appear  to  be 
unduly  high,  yet,  owing  to  the  pre- 
sent and  prospective  difficulties  of  the 
coal  situation,  while  the  war  con- 
tinues it  is  considered  inexpedient  to 
make  any  proposals  for  the  alteration 
of  the  rates  at  the  present  time. 
Should  a  public  utilities  commission 
be  appointed,  it  would  be  the  proper 
body  to  deal  with  these  matters  when 
conditions  for  the  production  of  gas 
have  become  more  stable  after  the 
war. 


"Any  of  the  possible  alternatives  to  the  street  railway  whieb 
would  be  adequate  to  replace  its  varied  services  would  involve 
the  reproduction  of  all  the  essential  features  of  the 
B.  C.  Electric  Railway  Company  as  an  organized  capitalist 
business  corporation." 
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VIII.    PUBLIC  UTILITIES  COMMISSION 

FORMATION  OF  COMMISSION  NECESSARY  IN  PUBLIC  INTEREST 

Dr.  Shortt  declares  such  a  body  would  not  only  protect  public  but  would 
protect  corporations  from  each  other  and  from  shortsighted  and  irresponsible 
sectional  clamor  which  would  cripple  or  destroy  large  investments  with 
detriment  to  the  community. 


A  T  several  points  in  this  report 
^  reference  has  been  made  to  the 
functions  of  a  permanent  public 
utilities  commission  as  a  body  to 
which  might  be  referred  the  issues 
which  constantly  arise  as  between  the 
interests  of  the  public  and  those  of 
corporations  which  provide  those 
permanent  and  costly  services  which 
are  practically  indispensable  in  mod- 
ern communities.  These  references 
were  necessary  because,  even  were  it 
possible  to  determine  exactly  what 
should  be  the  proper  adjustment  of 
the  civic  and  corporate  interests  on 
all  matters  in  dispute  at  the  time  of 
a  special  investigation,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  adjustment,  for  in- 
stance, of  rates  and  fares,  conditions 
and  quality  of  service,  etc.,  must  re- 
main constant  for  any  considerable 
length  of  time.  There  are  certainly 
fundamental  economic  and  social  con- 
ditions and  principles  of  policy  which 
must  remain  fairly  constant,  until  at 
least  very  radical  changes  have  been 
effected,  but  all  matters  incident  to 
the  constant  variation  of  supply  and 
demand,  costs  of  production  and  mar- 
gins of  profit,  rival  sectional  and 
individual  interests  and  long  and 
shortsighted  views  of  common  inter- 
ests, are  subject  to  constant  varia- 
tion. This  is  particularly  true  of 
those  countries  and  sections  of  coun- 
try in  process  of  the  first  develop- 
ment of  their  territory  and  its  re- 
sources. Their  progress  is  sure  to 
be  somewhat  spasmodic  and  un- 
balanced. In  the  earlier  stages  their 
important  but  more  slowly  matured 
permanent  interests  may  be  hastily 
sacrificed  to  quite  temporary  but 
very  urgent  requirements.  This  ap- 
plies not  only  to  civic  matters,  but 


to  provincial  and  rural  conditions. 
Moreover,  in  a  province  such  as  Brit- 
ish- Columbia  there  is  a  remarkable 
variety  not  only  in  its  physical  and 
climatic  conditions,  but  in  its  natural 
resources  and  their  exceptional  rela- 
tions to  each  other.  There  is  there- 
fore an  urgent  need  for  the  proper 
supervision  of  these  resources  as  they 
affect  the  daily  needs  of  the  people 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  of 
future  citizens,  who  will  naturally  ex- 
pect to  enjoy  their  fair  share  of  the 
common  privileges  of  the  country  as 
a  condition  of  their  permanent  settle- 
ment in  it  and  participation  in  its 
development.  To  this  end  not  only 
wise  general  laws,  but  efficient  ad- 
ministration, with  full  information  as 
to  the  conditions  to  be  dealt  with  in 
each  case,  must  be  provided  to  main- 
tain a  just  and  fair  balance  between 
all  interests  where  the  ordinary  free 
play  of  competitive  business  relations 
and  contracts  is  insufficient  to  meet 
such  far-reaching  conditions,  so  pro- 
longed in  time,  so  great  in  magni- 
tude, so  permanent  in  character  and 
so  vitally  affecting  large  bodies  of 
citizens. 

GUARDIAN   OF   CITIZENS   AND  OF 
PUBLIC'S  SERVANTS 

To  act  as  a  special  guardian  at 
once  of  the  citizens  who  require  the 
services  of  important  public  utilities 
and  of  the  parties  who  undertake 
heavy  risks  and  obligations  in  pro- 
viding them,  is  the  special  duty  of  a 
public  utilities  commission.  This  body 
or  commission  will  naturally  be  in 
close  touch  with  the  various  adminis- 
trative departments  of  the  govern- 
ment having  to  do  with  such  interests 
as  water  powers,  highways  and  rights 
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of  way  for  the  local  transportation 
lines,  timber  or  fuel  supplies,  mining 
and  fishing  rights,  etc.  Thus,  for 
instance,  in  the  matter  of  water  pow- 
ers, the  distribution  of  the  benefits 
from  these  affects  many  individual, 
corporate  and  civic  interests  and 
several  departments  of  the  Provin- 
cial Government.  Owing  to  the  phy- 
sical conditions  of  a  mountainous 
country  divided  into  more  or  less  ex- 
tensive valleys,  with  other  highly 
specialized  climatic  conditions,  all  the 
varied  industries  and  public  utilities 
carried  on  in  one  of  these  valleys  are 
usually  to  a  greater  or  less  degree 
dependent  upon  the  common  water 
supply  of  the  central  stream  of  every 
such  valley,  be  it  large  or  small  and 
with  or  without  lake  expansions.  The 
mining  industries  which  are  apt 
sooner  or  later  to  spring  up  at  vari- 
ous points  in  the  valley,  require  to 
utilize  the  water  power  for  their  de- 
velopment. The  various  agricultural 
interests,  from  live  stock  to  fruit- 
growing, may  depend  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent  upon  the  common 
water  supply  for  irrigation.  With 
an  influx  of  population  and  the 
growth  of  one  or  more  civic  centres 
there  comes  the  need  for  electric  light 
and  power,  alike  for  town  and  coun- 
try. Similarly  local  transportation, 
when  sufficiently  developed,  will  claim 
a  share  of  the  power  for  electric 
tramways.  The  indispensable  water 
supply  of  the  towns  and  villages,  as 
also  of  the  larger  industries  which 
may  grow  up,  has  likewise  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  common  water  supply 
of  the  valley,  including  the  various 
tributaries  which  combine  to  produce 
it,  if  its  efficient  application  to  all  the 
prospective  services  required  of  it  is 
carefully  planned  in  advance,  may  be 
quite  adequate  for  all  ordinary  re- 
quirements for  an  indefinite  time  to 
come.  But  if,  without  a  proper  regard 
for  all  the  essential  interests  to  be 
served,  the  water  supply  is  permitted 
to  be  recklessly  exploited  by  the  first 
interests  which  appear,  and  which 
may  obtain  prior  and  more  or  less 


exclusive  rights,  the  results  are  liable 
to  be  disastrous  for  the  subsequent 
and  much  more  important  interests 
which  require  to  depend  upon  it. 
Thus,  not  only  in  civic  centres  and  as 
regards  the  special  matters  dealt  with 
in  this  report  is  there  likely  to  be 
wasteful  strife  between  the  rival  in- 
terests, but  inasmuch  as  these  may 
be  supported  or  at  least  their  diffi- 
culties occasioned  by  different  de- 
partments of  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment, these  departments  are  more  or 
less  involved,  to  the  general  embar- 
rassment of  the  Government  as  well 
as  to  the  detriment  of  the  country. 
If,  however,  there  is  provided  a  single 
body  whose  function  it  should  be  to 
regulate  the  privileges  and  safeguard 
the  respective  rights  of  corporations 
dealing  with  public  utilities  such  as 
sanitary  water,  power,  light,  trans- 
portation, irrigation,  etc.,  the  vari- 
ous public  and  private  interests  as 
regards  public  service  utilities  may 
be  fully  harmonized  by  a  reference  to 
the  single  test  of  the  public  interest. 

IRRESPONSIBLE    GROUPS    MAY  DESTROY 
INTERESTS  OF  PUBLIC 

Nothing,  however,  is  more  danger- 
ous and  misleading  than  the  constant 
attempts  made  to  identify  with  the 
public  interest  the  merely  sectional  or 
class  interests  of  a  small  but  clamor- 
ous minority.  Under  the  cry  of  pro- 
tecting the  public  interest  against  the 
encroachments  of  large  corporations 
or  other  combinations  of  capital, 
such  small  and  irresponsible  groups 
would  destroy  some  of  the  most  per- 
manent and  essential  interests  of  the 
public  at  large.  No  services,  whether 
public  or  private,  are  perfect,  but  as 
the  smaller  services  can  he  safely  left 
to  free  competition,  under  general 
regulations  for  the  public  safety,  the 
discontented  are  able  to  pass  from 
one  to  another  in  the  search  for 
something  a  little  less  objectionable 
than  the  last. 

But  when  of  necessity  a  service  is 
so  large,  so  general,  so  vital  to 
the  public   and   involves   such  large 
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commitments  of  capital  which  cannot 
be  readily  withdrawn,  it  cannot  be  sat- 
isfactorily regulated  by  competition 
and  sooner  or  later  becomes  a  virtual 
monopoly.  Then  the  criticism  which 
was  sharp  but  scattered  becomes 
concentrated  and  at  times  clamorous. 
Common  experience  indicates  that 
while  nearly  all  of  the  criticism  of 
large  corporations,  whether  private 
or  municipal,  is  natural,  human  na- 
ture being  what  it  is,  much  of  it  is 
unreasonable,  in  the  sense  of  being 
directed  against  the  inevitable,  while 
some  of  it,  and  occasionally  a  great 
deal  of  it,  is  both  reasonable  and 
necessary  and  urgently  requires 
remedy.  It  is  then  the  primary  func- 
tion of  a  public  utilities  commission, 
by  a  constant  accumulation  and  in- 
telligent study  of  the  facts,  to  deter- 
mine what  is  and  what  is  not  reason- 
able and  justifiable  criticism  of  the 
public  utility  services  rendered  by 
private  corporations,  and  on  the 
basis  of  this  knowledge  to  require  the 
maintenance  of  a  fair  and  equitable 
standard  of  efficiency,  such  as  it  is 
possible  and  reasonable  to  afford,  and 
to  regulate  the  rates  at  which  such 
services  can  be  maintained.  In  doing 
so,  such  a  commission  will  find  it 
necessary  not  only  to  protect  the 
public  against  the  unjust  and  un- 
necessary encroachments  of  the  cor- 
porations, but,  to  the  end  that  the 
corporations  may  be  able  in  the  most 
efficient  manner  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  public,  to  protect  them 
against  each  other  and  against  short- 
sighted and  irresponsible  sectional 
clamor  which,  if  allowed  to  determine 
public  policy,  would  cripple  or  de- 
stroy very  essential  enterprises  in- 
volving large  investments  of  wealth, 
the  impairment  of  which  would  imme- 
diately react  to  the  detriment  of  the 
community. 

The  formation  of  a  public  utilities 


commission  is  therefore  recommended 
for  the  Province  of  British  Columbia. 
On  such  a  commission  should  be  ap- 
pointed certain  departmental  officials 
who  are  most  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  actual  conditions  relating, 
for  instance,  to  water  powers  and 
other  natural  resources  of  the  pro- 
vince, the  utilizing  of  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  services  rendered  by  the 
public  utilities.  Apart  from  the  de- 
partmental members  there  should  be 
at  least  one  person  of  good  judgment 
and  wide  experience  who  could  devote 
his  whole  time  to  acquiring  and  co- 
ordinating the  necessary  information 
as  to  the  varied  interests  of  the  public 
involved  in  the  more  important  utili- 
ties. If  properly  constituted,  the 
commission  will  be  able  to  furnish 
well  matured  and  just  regulations 
and  decisions  alike  for  the  general 
administration  of  the  various  public 
utilities  as  for  the  adjustment  of  spe- 
cial grievances  and  claims  as  to  rates 
and  conditions  of  service,  in  accord- 
ance with  what  may  be  most  ex- 
pedient in  the  public  interest. 

To  such  a  commission  could  be 
transferred  the  mass  of  statistical 
and  other  information  as  to  the  past 
and  present  condition  of  the  public 
utilities  conducted  by  the  British 
Columbia  Electric  Railway  Company, 
produced  before  the  present  special 
Commission.  This  will  furnish  for 
future  reference  a  body  of  valuable 
information  on  the  ground  covered, 
and  which  can  be  added  to  in  other 
fields  and  kept  up  to  date.  Thus  the 
commission  will  be  able  to  afford  an 
intelligent  readjustment  in  the  future 
of  the  rates  and  conditions  of  service 
which  are  recommended  in  this  re- 
port, some  of  which  will  require  fur- 
ther modifications  when  conditions 
change  for  the  better,  to  the  mutual 
advantage  of  the  Company  and  the 
public. 
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IX.    FINDINGS  AND 

VANCOUVER  CITY  AND  THE 
MAINLAND 

1.  In  accordance  with  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Vancouver  City  Council 
of  June  10,  1917,  the  terms  of  which 
were  accepted  by  the  British  Colum- 
bia Electric  Railway  Company,  which 
resolution  was  embodied  in  the  Order- 
in-Council  appointing  this  Commis- 
sion, and  which  is  as  follows : 

"That  the  Honorable  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor-in-Council  of  the  Province  of 
British  Columbia  be  requested  to  appoint 
a  commission  for  the  purpose  of  thor- 
oughly investigating,  in  all  its  phases,  the 
question  of  transportation  in  the  City 
of  Vancouver  and  surrounding  districts, 
said  commission  to  be  empowered  to  em- 
ploy experts  and  take  any  other  steps 
that  will  enable  it  to  decide  definitely  as 
to  the  possibility  of  the  street  car  service 
being  maintained  in  competition  with  the 
jitneys.  This  resolution  is  made  on  the 
understanding  that  the  British  Columbia 
Electric  Railway  Company  and  the  City 
Council  will  abide  by  the  decision  arrived 
at  by  the  commission  and  on  the  under- 
standing that  the  company  will  put  its 
cars  into  operation  forthwith.  The  same 
,  schedule  and  fares  to  prevail  as  pre- 
vailed at  the  time  of  the  strike  pending 
the  report  of  the  commission." 

it  is  the  decision  of  this  Commission 
that  an  efficient  street  car  service  in 
the  City  of  Vancouver  and  between 
the  City  of  Vancouver  and  the  City 
of  New  Westminster  cannot  be  main- 
tained under  the  present  condition  of 
competition  with  the  jitneys  or  public 
automobile  service.  The  grounds  on 
which  this  decision  has  been  readied 
are  fully  set  forth  in  the  body  of  this 
report. 

2.  As  the  result  of  the  information 
obtained  during  the  investigation  in- 
to the  economic  conditions  and  opera- 
tions of  the  British  Columbia  Elect  vie 
Railway  Company  and  subsidiary 
companies,  the  following  recommend- 
ations arc  made  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  Commission: 

^  (a)  Apart  from  the  decision  as  to  the 
jitney  competition,  it  is  recommended 
that  until  the  financial  returns  of  the 
street  railway  service  materially  improve, 
as  may  be  determined  by  reference  to  any 
provincial  public  utilities  commission 
which  may  be  appointed,  or  by  mutual 
agreement    between    the  municipalities 
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affected  and  the  street  railway  company, 
a  city  population  area,  as  nearly  as  may 
be  in  accordance  with  the  plan  given  on 
the  map  marked  "Exhibit  155,"  be  deter- 
mined, within  which  fares  and  free  trans- 
fers on  the  existing  basis  shall  be  main- 
tained. 

(6)  That  free  transfers  on  the  street 
cars  to  and  from  this  city  population  area 
and  the  outlying  districts  of  the  street 
railway  lines  be  discontinued,  and  that  a 
conference  be  arranged  between  the  offi- 
cial representatives  of  the  municipalities 
affected  and  the  management  of  the 
street  railway  company  with  a  view  to 
the  adjustment  of  rates  and  service 
schedules  on  the  lines  beyond  the  city 
population  area,  as  may  be  necessary  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  best  possible  ser- 
vice under  the  present  and  immediately 
prospective  financial  conditions. 

(c)  That,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  parties  to  the  same  conference,  on 
certain  specified  lines,  preferably  those 
suggested  in  Exhibit  151,  the  operation 
of  one-man  cars  be  given  a  fair  trial  with 
a  view  to  reducing  unnecessary  costs  and 
maintaining  a  better  service  on  these 
routes  than  might  otherwise  be  possible.  , 

(d)  That  the  B.  C.  Electric  Railway 
Company  be  authorized,  in  accordance 
with  the  plans  proposed  in  Exhibit  147, 
to  increase  the  speed  limit  and  by  skip 
stops  to  improve  the  service  by  special 
through  cars  between  Vancouver  and 
New  Westminster. 

3.  It  is  recommended : 

(«)  That  the  rates  for  domestic  light 
and  power  on  Schedule  L.  A.,  which  at 
present  run  from  11  cents  to  5  cents  per 
k.w.h.  for  a  monthly  consumption  between 
50  and  500  k.w.h.  and  subject  to  a  20 
per  cent,  discount  if  paid  within  ten  days, 
shall  be  reduced  from  January  1,  1918, 
to  net  rates  of  8  cents  to  4  cents,  and 
proportionately  for  the  intermediate  rates 
of  the  schedule;  that  on  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary, 1919,  these  rates  shall  be  reduced 
to  7y2  cents  to  4  cents,  and  on  January  1. 
1920,  to  7  cents  to  4  cents*,  and  the  inter- 
mediate rates  proportionately, 

(b)  That  some  proportionate  reduction 
in  rates  shall  take  place  in  the  schedule 
for  domestic  meters,  applying  to  the  dis- 
tricts adjoining  Vancouver  and  which  at 
present  start  with  a  15-cent  rate. 

(c)  That  the  meter  rental  of  15  cents 
under  Schedule  L.  A.  be  discontinued  and 
that  a  minimum  charge  of  50  cents  per 
month  be  required  from  each  consumer. 

(d)  That  where  the  security  deposit 
of  $3  is  retained,  interest  shall  be  allowed 
on  it  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent;  where 
the  deposit  is  not  retained  a  surcharge 
of  10  per  cent,  may  be  added  to  all  ac- 
counts overdue  for  twenty  days. 

(e)  That  should  the  financial  condition 
of  the  Company  continue  to  improve  dur- 
ing the  next  two  years,  a  further  redue- 
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tion  in  electric  light  and  power  rates 
should  be  made  on  Schedule  L.  A.,  as  also 
on  several  of  the  higher  rates  of  some  of 
the  other  schedules,  especially  those 
affecting  smaller  consumers  of  power. 
Should,  however,  in  the  meantime  a  public 
utilities  commission  be  appointed,  this 
recommendation  will  not  be  required. 

VICTORIA 

1.  It  is  recommended  that  for  the 
reasons  given  in  the  body  of  the 
report,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
details  specified,  the  jitney  competi- 
tion with  the  street  cars  along  the 
routes  and  in  the  districts  served  by 
them  be  eliminated,  but  that  in  the 
districts  not  served  by  the  street  cars 
the  jitneys  and  motor  busses  may 
freely  operate,  and  that  in  order  to 
reach  the  centre  of  the  city  they  may 
ply  along  North  Quadra  Street  to 
its  junction  with  Yates  Street  and 
down  Yates  Street  to  Douglas  Street. 


2.  It  is  recommended  that  the 
charter  under  which  the  British  Co- 
lumbia Electric  Railway  Company 
operates  in  Victoria  and  district  be 
amended  so  as  to  bring  it  into  har- 
mony with  the  charters  granted  to 
Vancouver  and  the  adjoining  munici- 
palities, except  as  to  the  proportion 
of  gross  earnings  to  be  paid  to  the 
City  of  Vancouver. 

3.  It  is  recommended  that,  since 
by  the  Provincial  Act  of  March  10, 
1910,  the  rates  for  domestic  light 
which  apply  to  Vancouver  and  to  the 
districts  adjoining  are  made  applic- 
able to  the  City  of  Victoria  and  dis- 
trict, the  reductions  which  are  recom- 
mended for  the  domestic  lighting 
schedules  of  Vancouver  and  its 
district  shall  apply  also  to  the 
schedules  for  Victoria  and  its  district 
respectively. 


"It  required  many  years  to  convince  the  people  of  America 
that  there  were  a  number  of  very  essential  public  utilities  which 
could  only  be  conducted  as  natural  monopolies." 

#  *  * 

"At  the  present  time,  it  is  not  a  question  as  to  whether  the 
Company  can  pay  dividends  of  even  the  most  modest  propor- 
tions, but  whether  it  can  maintain  an  equilibrium  between  income 
and  fixed  charges." 

#  #  # 

"It  is  very  evident  that  the  first  condition  of  the  B.  C.  Electric 
Railway  Company,  as  a  transportation  Company,  being  able  to 
comply  with  all  the  conditions,  is  that  the  Company  itself  shall 
be  able  to  exist  at  all." 

#  *  # 

"Nothing  is  more  dangerous  and  misleading  than  the  con- 
stant attempts  made  to  identify  with  the  public  interest  the 
merely  sectional  or  class  interests  of  a  small  but  clamorous 
minority.  Under  the  cry  of  protecting  the  public  interest 
against  the  encroachments  of  large  corporations  or  other  com- 
binations of  capital,  such  small  and  irresponsible  groups  would 
destroy  some  of  the  most  permanent  and  essential  interests  of 
the  public  at  large." 
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